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OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND 
G OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
Dregcror. 
pro al IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S.,&c. 
Daring the Session 959-60, which will commence on the 3rd 

the DOURSES OF LECTURES AND PRACTI- 
a UG NSTRATIONS will be given:— 
gsutstat.—By A. W. Hormann, LL.D., to S., &e. 
israttvncy.—By Joun Percy, M. D., FR. 
arunal Hisrony.—By T. H. Huxuex, F.R rt 
ERALOGT. By Wagincton W. Sauytu, M.A.,F.R.S. 

—By A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
epee —By Ronert W. 1nuis, M.A.,F.R.S 
Pursics.—By G. G. Stoxes, M.A., F. 
[seravotion Ix MECHANICAL Drawine, by Mr. Binns. 


eefor Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) 
ne sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/. 

perived in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 

School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at a 

rm wee term of three months. The same fee is charged 

in ws Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

bw separate courses of lectures are issued at 1U., 11. 10s.,and 21. 


aj 
agents and rs, may obtai: ed ch ‘ 
sigue and managers "pupil teachers, and others engaged in 
eduation, are also admitted to t e lectures at reduced fee 

His Royal Highness the Prince of ~ ales has granted two Exhibi- 

others have also been established. 

Jeapepertasend information, “apply atthe Museum ofPractical 

Geology, Jermyn Street, Londo: 'RENHAM Rexks, Registrar 
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OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FOR 
QOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. To enable the public to 
advantage from the Photographic Negatives made 

the Science and Art Department, from chests in public 
elem, rt British and foreign, the Committee of Council 
Py has cai og for the Sale of Photographic 
to be sstablish ed at the South Kensington Museum, 

be on the 3rd of October. es atives made by 
‘of the a Museum and o ther Government 


will 
List of the Objects Photographed is printed, price 2d. 
&e., - be addressed to the Secretary, South 


Qu 





MINERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


R TENNANT, F.G.S., will com- 
Arar OF LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, 
pefallitate the study of GEOLOGY, and oe the Applica: 

fara ces in the Arts. The Lectures will begin 
eh pending WED NE ate any il Be 
and F: AY, a e 

a Fee, 2. 2s. R. W. Jerr, D.D. , Principal. 





(UuLETON'S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
SE, oo a 


INS BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s.; 
a per lester ; », 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
‘taker ¢ Board of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 








any Tay ao Pome gr Segen a for 2s. 
eres vith maiden =F TRS . each Tyme >i yee 
mat oy nsi ie 98. 
ales a Oranbo: 


urn Street, Le’ 


(ARDS — Best Quality only. —A \ Copper late, 
Seen a anal 


ULLE- 
oar Square, Ww , 





ARK Your LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
pant SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 

and never washes out. Any 

$.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 


rson can 


Plate, 
21.8d.; crest, 5s. with directions. Post free for stamps. — 
+ 35, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. " 

a 


(UUETONS HERALDIC OFFICE AND 


STUDIO, for Traci Family Arms, Pedi- 
of nearly wt gh family in the Uni Kingdom, 
for search ‘of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d.; 
gree with original grant ofArms, 10s. 
,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
open daily. 








URAUAGES Trench German, Italian, 


» Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 

» through the medium of English or French, 

sation. Gentlemen Deepared for the 

ices. In the above Languages and 

ions. Families and ‘Schools attended. 
lasses. Terms modera‘ 


W-lrrravz, 10, John Street, Adelphi, rear 








ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
having Residuary Accounts to ass, or Valua- 
y Duty made, may save much time and ex- 
essrs. BRADBERRY& Co., Licensed Valuers 
++ 3, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 





) BOOK-BUYERS. 
Salts contiira, A List of § Second-hand 


at very moderate 
ed for postage —Witsiam Heatn, 497, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
ME. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 
Elmore, Le Jeune, 


Rowbotham, 
Muller, 


ne 
W. Bennett, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome, utrie, h, 
E. W. Cooke, Mogford, 
M‘Kewan, 
Niemann, 
O'Neill, 
W. Oliver, 
8. Perey, 
E. Hughes, A. Provis, 
reice T.S. Robins, 
Danby, A. Johnston, Rossiter, 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





D. Hardy, 


F. Williams, 
Wood, &e. 





MR. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 
NV R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


the National Academy of Paris, will LECTURE ona WATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


Oct. Ist, ne Arsenal, Wool- , Noy. 3rd, Whittington Club. 
» 8th, Bath. 
», 10th, Burnham. 
» llth, Chelsea Young Men's 
a Associa- 


tio 
»» 4th, § Spicer ‘Street. 
18th, Southgate. ” lth; Basingstoke. 
25th, St. "Persabes Schools. ” 28rd, Acton. 
»» 26th, Southwark. Dec. Ist, Crosby Hall. 
Nov. 2nd, Faversham. » 15th, Devizes. 


The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of Models and 
Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Syllabuses can 
be had at the Warcn Manuractory, 65, CuEapsiDE. 


3rd, Chelsea Atheneum. 
4th, Guildford. 

llth, Slough. 

l4th, ;Chureh Senoolmasters’ 





OOD-ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS 

tfully announces that he Somers pee to execute every 

branch of the Art in the best style, and at reasonable charges. 

Labels, Show cards, and Trade Cutalognes DESIGNED and 
PRINTED.— I ondon, 21, Essex Strexzt, Stranp, W.C. 





HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST, 128 pages, and 88 Cuts, for Fourteen Stamps. Apply 
direct to W. Atronp Lion, Portland Road, W. 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second -hand,warranted.—201, Regent Street. 
HARMONTUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. arealso Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent. —201, Regent Street. 





er OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PORTRAIT GALLERY 


Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed a . 6d. —_. 6d. 
Each Portrait with fac-simile A ical Notice. 





Now Reapy 

mig; oe Canterbury. Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. 

rham. Rev. W. Cureton, D.D. 
Rey. E.M Goulburn, D.D. 
Rey. J. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rey. 
Bishop of Ripon. Re 
Dean of Westminster. 
Dean of Winchester, 
Dean of Canterbury. 
Dean of Chichester. 
Dean of Ely. Rey. Thos. Be oo 
Dean of Carlisle. Rey. J.M.B 
Archdeacon Bickersteth. Rev. 2. B. Hutchison. 
Archdeacon Robinson, 


Rey. n. 
Rey. Derwent Coleridge. 
Rey. Daniel Moore. 
Rey. J. E. Kempe. 





In OctTosEr. 
The Lord Bishop of London. 
‘The Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 
The Rey. J. Atlay, B.D., Vicar of Leeds, 


In PREPARATION. 
Archbishop of Dublin. Rey. H. Melvill, ss 
Bishop of Winchester. Rev. A. P. 


Stanley 
Bishop of Lichfield. > te M'Nell, ei D. 
Bishop of Manchester. ev. J 


Bishop of Norwich. S.C. Miller, D. D. 
y. J. W. Reeve. 
pon. y. W. Dalton, B.D, 
Archdeacon Evans. ke, &e. 


Also, now ready, price 4s. each. 
Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, | Bishop of Aberdeen. 
B 


_ DD. ishop of Moray and Ross. 
Bishop of St. Andrew's. &e. &e. 


A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





Just published. 

{ +0 LLIVE RS VOYAGE 
With a faithful French Tr 

st: jl ing r rench. By Dr. PIRSC 
London: Sumrxiy, Mansmatr 


TO LILLIPUT. 


ee for the use of persons 
aR. 


,& Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


quality, may be had at from 3s. upwards 
by 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC AND ASTRO- 
NOMICAL EPHEMERIS, FOR THE YEAR 1863. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street (Publisher to the Admiralty). 





This day is published, 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 


ECTURFS ON THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. Being the Substance of Discourses delive ne a 
Lent, 1858-9, in the Parish Church of St. Anne, Dublin. By I 
CULES H. DICKINSON, A.M., Vicar, Examining Chaplain to ‘his 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 


Dublin: Hopees, Suiru, & Co., 104, Grafton Strect, Booksellers to 
the University. 
London: J. W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





MODERN FRENCH READING FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition, price 4s. 
R. DUBUCS EXTRAITS NOUVEAUX 


des OUVRAGES de eg te CHATEAUBRIAND, 
THIEKS, A. DUMAS, et VICTOR HUGO. 


Edinburgh: R. Grant & Son, 54, Princes? Street. 
London: Loneman & Co. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
(CATTERMOLE'S EVENINGS AT HADDON 


HALL, 24 exquisite a on Steel, from designs by 
himself, the letter- press by the Baroness de Carabelia. New Edition, 
post 8vo. cloth (originally ublished at ll. Lis, 6d.), 5s 


Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, Leet, wc. 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish- tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all varittions of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Fart ng per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, whe surner; is ornamental, Hie. in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inne rforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action toa spherical eal ve.—Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


W.H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





‘a 
HE HYGIENIC SPRIN G LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combi of Metallic Bed- 
steads with the comfort of a Sprig —— at. less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
tead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 








URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 

Filters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
FILTERS. Price from 3s. upwards. Illustrated lists sent tree on 
application to Messrs. Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London. 





ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It is pro- 
nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 
rfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all ordinary 
Papurities from rain, river, pond, and spring waters,so that it may 
be drunk with the most perfect confidence as rega its wholesome 
\s.—Sold wholesale and retail 
Harr rison & Co., London, of whom price lists 


62, Fleet Street, 
may be had. 





W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
tJe HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the 
material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out- 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their ae RITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full ban detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto rage ted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friendin whom they are interested, must send aspeeimen ot their 
writing, stating sex aud age, inc losing thirteen penny post stamps, 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. “Tam pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.” —Miss Jones. 





y + 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUT RIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually che: ck greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s,, or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stainps, by Miss Coupe abe, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. € ‘arter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered w ith new hair.’* 
—serzt. Craven,“ Through using it-I haye an excellent moustache."’ 
—Mr. Yates, “‘The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers,"’ 
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TEXT-BOOKS IN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, SURGERY 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, ETC. 
PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY. 
a cy gee an and carefully revised, Illustrated by 400 Engravings on 


GREGORY’S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo. 18s, 
*,* Sold also in 2 vols, (separately) : 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 6s. 6d, ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 12s. 


DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 


Sixth Edition. Edited by Dr. SHarrry and Mr. Exxts, Professors of Anatomy 
and Physiology in University College, London. Illustrated by upwards of 400 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vols. small 8vo. 1U, 11s, 6d. 


ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS OF ANATOMY. 


A Guide to the Knowledge of the Human Body by Dissection. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


KIRKES’S HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Iilustrations on Steel and Wood, Third Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


DR. LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, THE BODY 
AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. Illustrated by 520 
Engravings. 1 vol. small 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth, 


CONTENTS : 
General View of the Animal | Lymphatics. Smell. 
Organisation. Respiration. Taste. 


Bones and Ligaments. Digestion. Vision. 

Muscles. {Animals. | Assimilation, Secretion, the | Hearing. 

Structure of the Lower Skin, Animal Heat. Voice. 

Nervous System. Senses. Development, Maturity, 
Circulation. Touch. Decline, Death. 


BUNSEN’S GASOMETRY; Comprising the Leading Physical 
and Chemical Properties of Gases, together with the Methods of Gas Analysis. 
By ROBERT BUNSEN, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. 
Pegged by Henry E. Roscos, B.A., Ph.D. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo. 
8s, 6d. cloth. 


DR. GARROD ON GOUT, ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT, 


INCLUDING THE DISEASE COMMONLY KNOWN AS RHEUMATIC 
GOUT. 1 vol. small 8vo. [October 15, 


DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 


Third Edition, revised and much enlarged. 1 vol. (Preparing. 


DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 


GREAT VESSELS. Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 1 vol. 
[ Preparing. 


DR. MURPHY ON CHLOROFORM; ITS PROPERTIES 


AND SAFETY IN CHILDBIRTH. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


QUAIN AND WILSON’S ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


201 Lithographic Plates, with Descriptions. A remarkably Cheap Issue, as 


under :— 
THE CompiEete Work, in Two Volumes, Royal Folio, Half-bound ) £50 
DUNNE 5. ins sasirscctnsfuteasenttestnedaobmniyitiedansrousssccnbessebncinciced ic 
Tue Same, Full Coloured, Half-bound Morocco..............:cceceeseeeeeees 8 8 0 


The Work in Separate Portions, in Cloth, as follows :— 









PLAIN. COLOURED, 
I ik sascns chiceondsididas 61 Plates ..£1 5 0 ..£2 40 
Vessels a ae Tee... &t § 0... 3 OG 
ee ot ee, re BBD 140 
_ RRS ere... Cre. 1 ws 
Bones and Ligaments...... 30 Plates .. 017 0..1 00 


MR. QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 


With Illustrations. Second Edition. 1 vol. small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MORTON’S SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
ap opetn 25 Lithographic Plates, coloured; and 25 Woodcuts, Royal 8vo. 


DR. BALLARD’S PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES 


OF THE ABDOMEN. 1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. GARROD'S ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA 


THERAPEUTICS, AND THE PHARMACOPEIAS. Fcap 8vo. 6s, 6d, 


MOHR AND REDWOOD’S PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 


400 Woodcuts. 8vo. 


LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC ANALYSIS, 


By DR. HOFFMANN. 85 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 5s. 


WOHLER’S HANDBOOK OF INORGANIC ANALYSIS, 


By DR. HOFFMANN. Small 8vo. 


LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE, 


Small 8vo. 6s. 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY; 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LATE RESEARCHES MADE IX 
ENGLAND. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY; OR, CHEMISTRY I 


ITS APPLICATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. Third Kditin. 
8vo. Part I. (the first half of the work) 6s, 6d. cloth. 


PARNELL ON DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 


(Reprinted from Parnewi’s ‘ APPLIED CHEMISTRY IN MANUFACTURES, ARTS, 4 
Domestic Economy, 1844.’’) With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


with 1,334 Illustrations. Complete in 4 vols. 12mo. 20s. 


*,* Each volume is complete in itself, and is sold separately as under:~ 


NNN 2055 oh icity sx. spavnioises sacqcenacod se iwaeassecenunuen teed One Volume, 5s. 
Hyprostatics, Pyeumatics, and Heat... One Volume. 5s, 
OTUs cn ccvecies snnvchvns Canprsineatbaxensethaseasadaces One Volume. 5¢. 
ELECTRICITY, MaGNetIsM, and Acoustics One Volume, 5. 





LARDNER'S HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 


A Companion Work to the ‘*HanpBook oF Natural Purvosoruy.” 2 vol. 
5s. each, 


POTTER’S PHYSICAL OPTICS; OR, THE NATURE AND 
PROPERTIES OF LIGHT. A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise, ® 
Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


LARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
(From the “Museum of Science and Art.’’) 1 vol. with 147 Engraving: %, 
cloth lettered. 


LARDNER. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULABISH. 


(From the ‘Museum of Science and Art.”) 100 Illustrations. 1 vol. 28, Clothe 


LARDNER’S POPULAR GEOLOGY. 


(From the “ Museum of Science and Art.’’) 200 Illustrations. 2s, 6d. cloth. 


LARDNER. STEAM AND ITS USES. 


(From the ‘“‘ Museum of Science and Art.”) 89 Illustrations. 12mo. 2s, cloth. 


LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


328 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


« This will be a very convenient class-book for junior students in private her 
is intended to convey in clear and concise terms general notions of all the xii 
divisions of Physical Science, illustrated largely by diagrams. These dingre po 
the forms and arrangement of apparatus, and the manner of performing, , a 
important experiments. Dr. Lardner’s powers of simplification are — ‘Reniet. 
qualify him in an eminent degree for service in this form.—British Quarterly 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. | 
(Chiefly taken from the “ Animal Physics.”) 190 Ilustrations. 12mo. 
cloth. 


LARDNER’S CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 





DR. BALLARD ON PAIN AFTER FOOD; ITS CAUSES 


AND TREATMENT. 1 vol. small 8vo., 4s. 6d, 


Extensively Mlustrated, 170 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
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In Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 
oF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


om the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLO. | 


MEDIA, conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT.) 
—»~— 


HREE of the Four Divisions of this important 
work having been completed, and the publication 
of the FOURTH DIVISION having reached the third 
yolume, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the cha- 
racter of the Cyclopedia, as a complete body of knowledge. 
As separate works, the nature of the Cyclopedia of 
GuognaPHy, of BroGraruy, of NaTuRAL History, and of 
Ags any ScrENcEsS, is sufficiently clear. But, taken as 
a whole, the connection of these great Divisions may 
ire some very brief elucidation. 
tf the English Cyclopedia had been arranged in two 
betsinstead of four, the one department might have 
peen called Literary, the other Scientific. ; 

The Cyclopedia of GzoGrapny, and the Cyclopedia of 
BograPay forming Ten Volumes, embrace together not 
alythe Description of every country, but its History in 
dlages. Under the geographical name will be found a 
sail view of anation’s progress. Under the Biographical 
names will be found all the great public events, and the 

igious, moral, and intellectual history of every State, 
py in the lives of its eminent citizens. 

The Cyclopedia of Narurat History, and the Cyclo- 

ia of Arts AND Sciences, now commenced, and 
lorming also Ten Volumes, present every feature of the 
Physical and Moral Sciences, and of the applications of 
Scence to Productive Industry. This concluding Divi- 
sion also embraces all branches of miscellaneous informa- 
tion not strictly referable to these general heads. 

The Epglish Cyclopeedia is founded upon the valuable 
Onmreht of the Penny Cyclopedia, which has always 
remained in the hands of Mr. Knieut. Every article in 
that celebrated work was an original contribution, fur- 
nished by many of the most eminent men of the times. 
The elaborate revisions, with the large additions of the 

t work, have involved a new outlay for literary 

of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making 
the cost of literary production alone of these Twenty 
Volumes, not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now completed, 
n0 doubt can arise to the certainty of the remaining fourth 
being regularly carried to a conclusion. The last Division 
commenced in the periodical course of publication on the 
Sst of. January, 1859, and will be finished in the last 
month of 1860. Two volumes are already published, 
price 12, each. 





The following Divisions wre completed : 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Sx Volumes, price 3/.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound 
morocco, 3/. 12s. 


“The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will 
Secure to it wide circulation and a permanent position. 
The introduction of the names of living persons makes 
the work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopzedia 
is admirably written; and, considering the very large 
number of mistakes usually found in the biographical 
dictionaries published in this country, will become remark- 
ible for its correctness.” — Examiner. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, price 27. 2e.; or, in Two Volumes, half- 
und morocco, 22. 10s. 


“By common consent this ‘Cyctormp1a or Gro- 
SuiPHY” seems to be an excellent work. It took its rise 
™ the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of 
: my was particularly well managed. All later 
dcoveries, and the multitude of facts of all magnitudes 
atthe by our recent wars, and recorded by the penmen 
With camp and the ship, have been carefully incorporated 

ith the Work, and make it the richest we have.”’—West- 
Muter Review, October, 1858. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, price 27. 2s.; or Two volumes, half-bound 
morocco, 2/, 10s. 
“Pew th 


teas of Ings have been more remarkable than the pro- 
1 history research during the last twenty 
Rey in the lower departments of organised 
Which the microscope has revealed so much to us. 
the “Brome of knowledge has been accurately noted in 
cor m Cyctormpia.’ In its predecessor, as dis- 
Succeeded discovery, the writers were compelled 

new matters under the name of species rather 
ht fenera. The scattered portions are now ail 
fogether. The bare mention of such names as 
Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as 
8 in natural science, shows how much has to be 
Which was not in the original work. A reference 
yes of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and 
n ted, suggests how much there is of new and 


a ~ in chemistry, physiology, and 
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A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND, 


Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, 
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HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 
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BY EDWARD KEMP. 
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“Mr. Kemp's ‘ How to Lay out a Garden’ is the best work on 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 
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The Italian Cause : its History and its Hopes. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The Life of General Garibaldi. Translated 
py his friend and admirer Theodore Dwight. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte 
(1796-7 and 1800). By George Hooper. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

The Roman Question. 
Jeffs.) 

The Italian War, 1848-9, and the last Italian 
Poet. By the late Henry Lushington. 
With a Biographical Preface by G. H. 
Venables. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir an argument were needed to silence the 

querulous professions of fine feelings, in 

which the author of “ The Italian Cause” 
indulges, such argument might be sug- 
rare even by the fact of our being com- 
pelled to weld about half-a-dozen books 
into one article, and to review their merits 
in a batch, instead of devoting a whole 
number of the Literary GazetTtTe to the 
discussion of works on Italy and _ the 

Italians. It may be fairly supposed that the 

makers of these books have some reasonable 

expectation of finding readers, and how 
could readers for this numerous progeny of 
occasional productions be found, if we, as 

a nation, were as indifferent to the weal 

and woe of Italy—as unimpassioned, fish- 

blooded, and self-absorbed, as utterly void 
of generous feelings—as we are represented 
to be by the very writers and speakers 
who continually profess to appeal to those 
liberal sympathies and generous aspira- 
tions whose existence they deny, and with 
whose absence they reproach us. With- 
out entering into the vexed question of the 
merits of the neutrality which this country 
thought proper to observe during the late 
war in the Peninsula, it will suffice to say that 

England had to make choice among a multi- 

tude of evils ; that the passive and unprofit- 

able part we acted was forced upon us by the 
nature of the complication, and that among 
the troubles still in store for Italy, an occasion 

May occur in which the true friends of 

Italian nationality and independence can give 

scope to their sympathies, without co-operat- 

ing with principles of government of which 
theycannot approve, or aiding in the execution 
of schemes whose ultimate object is sedulously 
concealed from their view. In the mean time 
and in the neutral domain of literature, we 
are likewise compelled to consult our 
judgment rather than our feelings, and to 
speak with small favour of some publica- 


By E. About. (W. 


tions, however excellent the objects aimed at | 


by their writers. We do so for and in the 


Weary and disgust the public, nothing so 
effectually stifle all popular sympathies, and 
80 hopelessly damage the highest and holiest 
cause, as a deluge of stale, wearisome, 
ling books and pamphlets, which a 
class of people are always flinging 
any uestion which strongly moves and 
nereets the nation. A multitude of heavy 
will extinguish any fire. 
Uch a log is a bulky and pretentious 
Bisaets entitled, “The Italian Cause : its 
ry and its Hopes; or, Italy’s Appeal to 
: Nation,” which was written while the 
issue of the war was still undecided, and 















| British virtues and British prejudices, would 





| original—still the book in its arguments, in 


| tician contributed to the Continental Review ; 
interest of Italy. Nothing will so surely | 


which has now been published because it is 
quite as applicable to the state of affairs now 
as it was four months ago. Its general pur- 
pose is to prove that Great Britain alone 
must be held responsible for the miseries 
which may yet be inflicted on Italy; that 
England has the sacred and solemn duty 
to assist the Emperor Napoleon in executing 
his Italian schemes, whatever those schemes 
may be; that, by this means, and by this 
alone, can an end be put to that estrange- 
ment between England and France which 
threatens the dearest interests of Europe, 
and that, if ever the evil day come, “ when 
hostilities exist between the two countries, 
the fault will be ours, and not that of the 
sovereign who rules the destinies of France.” 
All this may or may not be true; enough 
for us that this is not the place fit for the 
discussion of such a question. But the author- 
ship of the pamphlet and the false pretences 
under which its opinions, its warnings, and 
its advice are palmed off on the English 
public—these are fit subjects for our inquiry, 
and even censure. At first sight, and to a 
hasty reader, the pamphlet comes as the 
production of an English politician. The 
appeal is one in behalf of Italy; but the im- 
pression which the author intends producing 
is that it is an Englishman who makes it. A 
disinterested—an impartial—witness bears 
testimony for France and the Italian States ; 
a free Briton, and an earnest lover of the 
Emperor Napoleon, endeavours to do his 
countrymen the good service which St. 
Patrick did to the blindworms crawling 
through the grass in Ireland. He seeks 
to open their eyes to “a sense of their 
situation.” “Our foreign secretary an- 
nounced to Europe ;” “we are bound to give 
to those who, since the Crimean War, are 
our natural allies,” etc.; “owr neutrality 
means that we were not prepared,” etc., etc. 
Let Sir Francis Head look to his laurels! That 
is the first impression. But a more careful 
perusal shows that for the present at least the 
worthy baronet need not fear for that singular 
form of originality which is so dear to his 
heart. No other English writer as yet 
disputes with him the favour of the Tuileries ; 
for the author of “Italy’s Appeal to a free 
Nation” is what he ought to be—an Italian. 
Even were it not for the strange romantic 
phraseology, the exuberance of the style, 
and that peculiar southern demonstrative 
vehemence which stamps the _produc- 
tions of the modern school of Italian pam- 
phleteers—even had the translator been able 
more carefully to disguise or remodel the 





its facts, in its insinuating appeals to 
betray its author, an Italian journalist of 
Count Cavour’s party. It 1s a_ réswimé | 
of Signor Farini’s late pamphlet, and of the | 
letters which that gifted and wordy poli- 


and the probability is that it was written by 





Signor Farini in the course of the war, 
before the necessity of the times called him | 
to the dictatorship of Modena and Parma. | 
But whether Farini or some other Italian | 
wrote this book, it was both dishonest and | 
imprudent to disguise the sentiments of a | 
partisan (no matter how just the cause) under | 
the semblance of a disinterested witness, | 
and to vitiate his appeal by the false anal 
tence under which he prefers it. 

Mr. Hooper’s “ Italian Campaigns of the 
General Bonaparte” is among the victims of 
Villafranca. It saw the light a few days 
after Solferino, and the cessation of hostilities 


consigned it to a premature grave, where we 
trust it will rest in peace, and whither, if the 
hearty blessings of a critic could bring about 
so desirable a consummation, it should be 
followed by Mr. Theodore Dwight’s “ Life of 
General Garibaldi.” That gallant man’s 
career is so extraordinary, so full of adven- 
ture, so abounding in materials for romance 
rather than for sober history, that it defies 
the exertions and destroys the labour of 
unskilled hands, and it is certainly not 
for want of ajust appreciation of Garibaldi’s 
noble devotion and brilliant talents that 
we most earnestly wish him a_ better 
biographer than Mr. Dwight can ever 
prove. Mr. Dwight has translated from 
Garibaldi’s own manuscripts the account 
of a portion of the adventures of the 
popular hero of Italy, and this fragment, 
with numerous prefaces, appendices, and 
extracts from books and newspapers he 
offers to the public, which must be thankful 
for the gift since it cannot get anything 
better. There are, no doubt, some valuable 
materials in the 319 pages to which Mr. 
Dwight has mercifully limited bis power of 
inflicting ennwi, but the gold and the gems are 
buried in heaps of rubbish, and there 1s in this 
production no plan, no method, no sequence, 
no beginning, and no end. From the rare 
bits that possess anything like common in- 
terest, we select the description of General 
Garibaldi as he appeared to Mr. Theodore 
Dwight on his arrival at New York in 1850: 

‘He has a broad and round forehead ; a straight 
and alinost perpendicular nose, not too small, but 
of a delicate form ; heavy brown moustaches and 
beard, which conceal the lower part of his face ; a 
full, round chest ; free and athletic movements, 
notwithstanding ill health and a rheumatism 
which disables his right arm ; a full, dark eye, 
steady, penetrating, and pensive, but mild and 
friendly ; an easy, natural, frank, and unassuming 
carriage, with a courteous nod and a ready grasp 
of the hand, asa recognition of one introduced by 
his friend, Foresti. Such was Garibaldi, as he 
appeared at the first glance, and before he had 
time to speak. 

‘* Tlis first words were uttered in a tone corre- 
sponding with the courtesy of his movements and 
the glance of his eye; while the freedom of his 
utterance, and the propriety and beauty of his 
language, drew all my attention from his form 
and features, to the sentiments he expressed and 
the facts he mentioned.” 

It is certainly no detraction from a hero’s 
character or fame—it does not in the least 
imply a doubt of his talents and capabili- 
ties—when we deny him the essential qualities 
of a good writer. Still we feel assured there 
are people, and otherwise sensible people too, 
who hold a contrary opinion, and who con- 
sider that our want of recognition of General 
Garibaldi’s claims to good authorship is 
both unjust and cruel. In their opinion, 
a man who is a hero and a patriot an ex- 
cellent soldier and distinguished general, 
must of necessity be a good writer. To 
doubt his powers in that respect is almost 
sacrilege. It is true that some generals 
have used their pens and worked the press 
almost to as much purpose as they did their 
swords and their armies. Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon, had they confined them- 
selves to the profession of letters, might 
have moved the world as writers of articles 
and pamphlets, and the Duke of Wellington, 
had his lot been cast on the troubled waters 
of the Temple or Lincoln’s-Inn, might have 
influenced the fortunes of the empire as 
editor of the Times. But a good style is 
an additional grace: it is not a necessary 
condition to military greatness. General 
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Codrington’s compositions have been more 
open to censure than his manoeuvres, and 
even the writings of Lord Cardigan himself 
have occasionally exposed him tothe malice 
of critics. An officer who gains his steps 
in one of the large European armies must 
be very silly or very ignorant if he fails 
to become a tolerable penman, for he has 
to labour quite as hard at the desk as 
in the saddle and in the field, and long 
before he is in a position to gain battles he 
has learned to describe them. Garibaldi, 
the son of a master mariner at Nice, after 
having acquired what little learning a clever 
boy could pick up in an [talian school some 
thirty or forty years ago, became a sailor at an 
early age, and after proceeding in a trader 
to Bologna, Marseilles, and Constantinople, 
made his way to Rio de Janeiro, and from 
thence to Rio Grande, where he at once took 
a part in the civil wa: s which devastated that 
portion of South America. From the first 
day of his partisan warfare he was a leader 
of men; he had no “states,” no reports, no 
bulletins to compose; and while by small 
beginnings and short but sanguinary skir- 
mishes he qualified himself for the command 
of armies, his faculties as a writer on 
military subjects remained undeveloped. 
The result is that his attempt to record the 
principal events of his career in South 
America is by no means in keeping with the 
brilliancy of his achievements. 

Are we called upon to prove our as- 
sertions? Must we from the literal trans- 
lation of the literal Mr. Theodore Dwight 
inflict long extracts on our readers, so that 
in weariness of heart they assent to our 
verdict ? The triumph thus obtained would 
be a cruel one, and, mindful of our own 
sufferings on similar occasions, we confine 
our quotations to a few short specimens of 
style. The first we select is the 


TRIBUTE TO A Farr FRIEND. 

‘‘We celebrated the victory, rejoicing at our 
delivérance from a tempest of no small severity. 
At an estancia, twelve miles distant, when the 
news of the engagement was received, a young 
lady inquired, with a pallid cheek and evident 
anxiety, whether Garibaldi was alive. When I 
was informed of this, I rejoiced at it more than 
at the victory itself. Yes! Beautiful daughter 
of America! (for she was a native of the Pro- 
vince of Rio Grande,) I was proud and happy to 
enjoy your friendship, though the destined bride 
ofanother. Fate reserved for me another Brazilian 
female—to me the only one in the world whom I 
now lament, and for whom I shall weep all my 
days. She knew me when I was in misfortune ; 
and her interest in me, stronger than any merit 
of my own, conquered her for me, and united us 
for ever.” 

Sack oF JAMAICA Port. 


“Changes were expected to take place at 
Laguna on the approach of the enemy, who were 
very strong on land; and little good-will shown 
by St. Catherine’s induced some of the towns to 
rise against the Republican authority. Among 
these was the town of Jamaica, a place situated at 
the extremity of the lake. Canabarro gave me a 
peremptory charge to reduce it, and, as a punish- 
ment, to sack it. The garrison had made _pre- 
—* for defence towards the water; but I 
anded at a distance of three miles, and attacked 
them unexpectedly from the mountains. The 
garrison being discomfited and put to flight, the 
ry x under my command were soon in possession 
of the town. I wish, for myself, and for every 
other person who has not forgotten to be a man, 
to be exempt from the necessity of witnessing the 
sack of a town. A long and minute description 
would not be sufficient to give a just idea of the 
baseness and wickedness of such a deed. Ma 
God save me from such a spectacle hereafter ! t 





never spent a day of such wretchedness and in 
such lamentation. I was filled with horror; and 
the fatigue I endured in restraining personal 
violence was excessive. As for preventing 
robbery, that was impossible. A terrible state of 
disorder prevailed. The authority of a commander 
availed nothing ; nor could all the exertions made 
by myself and a few officers control their unbridled 
eupidity. It had no effect to threaten them that 
the enemy would return to the fight in much 
greater numbers, and if they should take them by 
surprise, disbanded and intoxicated, would make 
a sacrifice of them,—though that was true to the 
letter. Nothing would prevent them from en- 
gaging in a general scene of pillage. The town, 
though small, unfortunately contained a vast 
quantity of spirits ; and drunkenness soon became 
general. The men who were with me were new 
levies, whom [ did not know, and wholly un- 
disciplined. Iam sure that if even fifty of the 
enemy had appeared, in those circumstances, we 
should have been lost. 

*¢ After a long time, by threats, blows, and 
some wounds, those wild beasts were marched out 
and embarked ; several pipes of spirits were 
shipped for the division, and we returned to the 
Lagoon, while the Republican vanguard was retir- 
ing before the enemy, who were advancing with 
celerity, and very strong.” 


A BATTLE. 


‘¢The sun had not risen on the 16th of June, 
When the enemy began a cannonade, with all the 
force which they had been labouring to bring to 
the front in the night. The battle was then com- 
menced ; and it continued without interruption 
till nightfall, being sustained on both sides with 
great resolution. The first victim on board the 
Constitucion was again an Italian officer, of great 
bravery and of the highest promise, Guiseppe 
Barzone ; and I regretted that I could not take 
charge of his remains, in consequence of the fury 
of the contest. Much damage was done on both 
sides. The Republican vessels were riddled and 
shattered. The corvette, in consequence of not 
having her shot-holes accurately stopped, leaked 
so much that she could not be kept afloat without 
great difficulty, the pumps being at work without 
cessation. The commandant of the Terceira had 
been killed in a most daring enterprise by land 
against the enemy’s vessels. In him I lost my 
best and bravest companion. The killed were 
numerous, and still more the wounded. The 
remaining time I was constantly occupied on 
account of the sinking condition of the vessels. 
However, there were still powder and shot on 
board, and we must fight—not for victory, not to 
save ourselves, but for honour. Some men laugh 
at the honour of a soldier; but Italians have 
given strong proof of the existence and power of 
such a principle in their breasts, particularly in 
other places and at a later period than that to 
which we are now attending, especially when 
Rome was surrounded by the armies of four 
nations, in 1849, and long defended herself. 
Those who scoff at the idea of honour in an honest 
soldier who fights for his friends and country, can 
too often show base respect for men who abuse and 
assassinate their fellow-beings, or who claim to 
be the supporters of their political or religious 
opinions, though they may be monsters in cruelt 
or infamous in vice, especially if surrounded with 
the power of the great or the splendour of courts.” 


A partisan soldier’s life on the coast and 
the lagoons, on the plains and in the 
ravines of South America, is of all subjects 
the freshest, the most varied, and the most 
suggestive of the romance of war. But how 
tame, and again how vapid; how want- 
ing in detail, and yet how diffuse; how 
pragmatical, and yet how devoid of infor- 
mation are these passages from the life of 
a man whose whole career was a long 
romance. Mr. Sealsfield’s short account of 
two battles in Texas is worth a dozen 
volumes written in the Dwight-Garibaldi 
style; it gives a vivid idea of the scene, 





—>= 
the cause, the heroes, and the battles of a 
South American war. 

Those who doubt the importance of treat. 
ment as compared to matter, cannot do 
better than read M. About’s “ Roman 
Question.” What subject more weary, stale 
and unprofitable than that threadbare theme 
of the temporal sovereignty of the Popes? 


What more odiously familiar than the jp. 


stances of misrule in the papal dominions? 
We will not refer to the past. Take the 
present only. Have not the daily and 
weekly papers of all countries considered 
this Roman question from every conceivable 
point of view which it is possible for sep. 
sible men to take ? Have not clerical dema- 
gogues, from Dr. Cumming to the most 
miserable speaker that ever exhibited jp 
Exeter Hall, uttered on it all the nop. 
sense which fanaticism can hatch? Hgs 
not the question, in its bearings upon high 
statecraft, been spun out in a thousand 
a speeches and diplomatic docu: 
ments ?: hat topic is more wearil 
known? Did not Lord John Russell dis: 
cuss it in speeches, and Lord Minto in 
despatches? And yet who can refuse to 
listen to M. About when he tells us that the 
Roman Catholic Church—which he sincerely 
respects—consists of one hundred and thirty- 
nine millions of persons, without counting 
the boy Mortara, and that it is governed by 
Seventy cardinals or princes of the church, 
in memory of the Twelve Apostles ? Thanks 
to the controversial tendencies of the age, 
every schoolboy knows the number of 
Catholics who are still to be converted by 
Sir Culling Eardley’s Protestant Alliance, 
and the more promising of the rising gene- 
ration havevery definite ideas with respect to 
cardinals, their numbers and their functions. 
But M. About’s simple statement, slight 
tinged with irony, and with its impli 
antithesis, dawns upon the mind like an 
astounding revelation. Throughout this 
book he says nothing but what is well 
known, yet such is the power of style, 
such that sublime cunning of art which 
looks like nature, that he says nothing but 
what falls upon the mind fresh and new, and 
no amount of honours and emoluments were 
a sufficient reward if he could be induced to 
take up and renovate some of our own 
threadbare questions. : 
The condition of the Pope’s subjects 184 
most unenviable one, and their complaints 
are grievous. They say that the authority 
to which, without having either asked or 
accepted it, they are subject, is the most 
fundamentally absolute that ever was defined 
by Aristotle ; that the legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions are united, confounded, 
and jumbled together in one and the same 
hand, contrary to the practice of civilised 
states and to the theory of Montesquieu; 
that they willingly recognise the infallibility 
of the Pope upon all religious questions, 
that in civil matters it appears to them less 
easy to tolerate; that they do not refuse to 
obey, because, all things considered, man 1s 
not placed here below to follow the bent 
his own inclinations, but that they would te 
glad to obey laws; that the good pleasure 0 
any man, however good it may be, is not of 
good as the Code Napoléon; that the my 
ing Pope is not an evil-disposed man, 
that the arbitrary government of one man, 
even admitting his infallibility, can never 
anything but a bad government. ane 
Need we: say that we have copied 
About’s text instead of commenting ee 
it? Or, would it be possible to add to 
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eect of the next paragraph, where priests 
gre described as ‘ administering both sacra- 
ments and promises ; confirming little boys 
and. the judgments of the lower courts; 
ining subdeacons and arrests ; despatch- 
ing parting souls and captains’ commissions.” 
The following is the remainder of the long 
list of grievances which, in justice to M, 
About and the Romans, we dare not curtail . 
“That these servants of a most merciful but 
imes severe God simultaneously abuse both 
merey and justice ; that, full of indulgence for the 
indifferent, for their friends, and for themselves, 
they treat with extreme rigour whoever has had 
the misfortune to become obnoxious to power ; 
that they more readily pardon the wretch who cuts 
aman’s throat, than the imprudent citizen who 
blames an abuse. 

“That the Pope, and the priests who assist 
him, not having. been —_ pag er grossly 

i the public finances; but whereas 
wehahistration or malversation of the public 
finances might have been tolerated a hundred 

ago, when the expenses of public worship 
aul of the Papal Court were defrayed by one 
hondred and thirty-nine millions of Catholics, it 
isavery different affair now, when they have to 
besupported by 3,124,668 individuals. 

“That they do not oo of paying taxes, 
because it is an universally established practice, 
but that they wish to see their money spent upon 
terrestrial Dicets ; that the sight ‘at’ tendiinae, 
churches, and convents built or maintained at 
their mse, rejoices them as Catholics, but 
i m as rane because, after all, these 
elifiees are but imperfect substitutes for poor so 
gd-toads, for the clearing of rivers, and the 
qection of dykes against inundations ; that faith, 
hope, and charity receive more encouragement 
than agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ; 
vere eo simplicity is developed to the detriment 

ic education. 
that the law and the police are too much 
oempied with the salvation of souls, and too little 

the preservation of bodies ; that they prevent 

honest people from damning themselves by swear- 

i ae — books, or associating with 

t that they don’t prevent rascals from 

mardering honest enele; that property is as 

protected as persons; and that it is very 

to be able to reckon upon nothing for certain 

ahort mage heavil k 

ey are made to pay heavily for keeping 

up an rg an Gatloten or | Seche an 

amy problematical courage and doubtful 

urs, and destined never to fight except against 

the citizens themselves ; that it is adding insult 

oy eg — a man pay for the stick he is 

with, at they are moreover obliged 

me foreign armies, aa —— Austrians, 
4s Germans, are notoriously heavy-fisted.” 

That this detestable state of things should 
be to continue has frequently been 
madea reproach to the Catholic Powers, by 
ite a alone the Pope has been 

maintain his authority. M. About 
weerts that remonstrances have been made, 
Fn quotes - ey letter, = 8 
mmary of the arguments wherewith 
the Papal Court has hitherto silenced the 
Protest of at least one of its protectors. 
‘<_ Want your soldiers,” writes the Cardinal 
Sin iahaliitie. a oa your advice, — that 
ible, you were to show any 
Symptom of doubting that infallibility, and if you 
attempted to force anything upon us, even our 
we would fold our wings around our 
we would raise the palms of 
martyndom, and we should become an object of 
You know to all the Catholics in the universe. 
men ‘Whe we have in your country forty thousand 
Whom are at liberty to say everything, and 
cause, You pay with your own money to plead our 
Wr are y shall preach to your subjects, that 
thall set g over the Holy Father, and we 
t touch an country in a blaze without appearing 








The Papal States are most fertile and yet 
most unproductive. M. About found out 
that the activity and prosperity of the 
subjects of the Pope are in proportion to 
the square of the distance which separates 
them from Rome. He—but he had better tell 
his own story : 

‘‘T submitted my doubts to a venerable 
ecclesiastic, who hastened to undeceive me. ‘The 
country is not uncultivated,’ he said ; ‘or if it be 
so, the fault is with the subjects of the Pope. 
This people are indolent by nature, although 
21,415 monks are always preaching activity and 
industry to them !’ ” 

His Holiness the Pope has, with and with- 
out his will, sat to legions of sketchers. Of 
all the portraits we have perused we prefer 
that given by M. About. It brings the 
holy man bodily before us ; we see, we almost 
think we can touch the short, stout, pallid, 
unhealthy personage, whose looks wrong 
his age—whose benevolent and sleepy coun- 
tenance reveals good nature and lassitude, 
while it has nothing of an imposing charac- 
ter. He takes snuff while performing mass, 
and in his leisure hours he plays at billiards 
for the good of his health. He is, altogether, a 
highly respectable old man, and his character 
is made up of devotion, simplicity, vanity, 
weakness, and obstinacy, with an occasional 
touch of rancour. “ He blesses with unction 
and pardons with difficulty; he is a good 
priest and an insufficient king.” His uniform 
want of success in all his undertakings has 
procured for him the reputation of being a 
**jettatore,” and while the Romans kneel down 
to receive his blessing, they snap their fingers 
to repel the influence of his evil eye. 

Another portrait, one painteclin the Rem- 
brandt style, is that of Cardinal Antonelli, 
who “was born in a den of thieves””—at 
Sonnino, more celebrated in the history of 
crime than all Arcadia in the annals of 
virtue. Look at the landscape: 


‘* Roads impenetrable to mounted dragoons, 


winding through brakes and thickets ; forests im- 
penetrable to the stranger, deep ravines and 
gloomy caverns, lead up to and surround Sonnino, 
whose houses old, ill-built, flung pell-meil one 
upon the other, were depéts of pillage and maga- 
zines of rapine. 

‘*The population, alert and vigorous, had for 
many centuries practised armed robbery and 
depredations, and gained its livelihood at the 
point of the carbine. New-born infants inhaled 
contempt of the law with the mountain air, and 
drew in the love of others’ goods with their 
mother’s milk. Almost as soon as they could 
walk they assumed the scioceie or mocassins of 
untanned leather, with which they learned to run 
fearlessly along the edge of the giddiest precipices. 
When they had acquired the art of pursuing and 
escaping, of taking without being taken, the 
knowledge of the value of the different coins, the 
arithmetic of the distribution of booty, and the 
principles of the rights of nations as they are 
practised among the Apaches or the Comanches, 
their education was deemed complete.” 


Antonelli is an offspring of this “ sensual, 
brutal, impious, superstitious, ignorant, and 
cunning race.” He might have become a 
mighty hunter of men had not his early 
years been subjected to two opposing in- 
fluences, and had not certain events “ modi- 
fied his conduct, although they failed to 
modify his nature.” As he was growing 
into boyhood, the lot of Sonnino was cast on 
evil days. The French first, and after them 
the two Popes, Pius VII. and Leo XIL., 
interfered with the industry and the amuse- 
ments of the mountaineers. Some friendly 


brigands, uncles and cousins of little Anto- 
nelli, were shot or beheaded. Those whole- 





some correctives, the wooden horse and the 
supple-jack, were permanently established in 
the village square. St. Peter's gate, next to 
the house of the Antonellis, was ornamented 
with a row of human heads, and young 
Giacomo was enabled to ponder on the 
inconvenience of brigandage, even before he 
had tasted its sweets. When the time came 
for him to make the evil choice of a pro- 
fession, he took a most judicious course. A 
true-born child of Sonnino, his object was to 
live in plenty, to enjoy every source of 
pleasure, to make himself at home every- 
where, to be dependent upon nobody, to rule 
and bully others, and, above all, to violate 
the laws with impunity. Determined to 
attain so lofty an end without @xposing his 
life, for which he ever had a most particular 
regard, he entered the seminary at Rome, 
not indeed for the purpose of obtaining 
ordination, but with a view to escape the 
infliction of that sacrament. In the States 
of the Church, the cleverest and most hope- 
ful students are devoted to the service of the 
body politic, while those who get plucked 
“are thought good enough for making 
priests.” 

We need not follow his successful career. 
Enough that he is prime minister and abso- 
lute master of Rome, and of the provinces 
which share her misfortunes ; that he is fifty- 
three years old, and in excellent health : 





‘His frame is slight and robust, and his con- 
stitution is that of a mountaineer. The breadth 
of his forehead, the brilliancy of his eyes, his 
beak-like nose, and all the upper part of his face 
inspire a certain awe. His countenance of almost 
Moorish hue is at times lit up by flashes of intel- 
lect. But his heavy jaw, his long, fanglike teeth, 
and his thick lips express the grossest appetite. 
He gives you the idea of a minister grafted on a 
savage.” 

Behold him, “magnificently disdainful, 
and impertinent,” assisting the Pope at a 
high church festival, or at an evening party, 
leaning over the chair of a handsome 
woman : 

‘*The play of his countenance shows the direc- 
tion of his thoughts, and those of the imaginative 
observer are imperceptibly carried to a roadside 
in a lonely forest, in which the principal objects 
are prostrate postilions, overturned carriages, 
trembling women, anda select party of the natives 
of Sonnino !” 

No explanation and much less an apology 
is needed for our mixing up Mr. Lushington 
with this faggot of Ltalian sticks. The book 
which bears his name contains two articles 
on the Italian War of 1848 and 1849, and a 
biographical and critical sketch of the Italian 
poet Giumepes Giusti, reprinted from the 
Edinburgh and from the British Quarterly 
Review. These contributions to two of our 
most important periodicals possess many 
points of merit; they supply to some 
extent the want of a systematic and read- 
able history of that memorable struggle 
in which Piedmont engaged with Austria 
while all Europe stood aloof to watch the 
issue of the contest ; and their republication 
in a separate form must be of the utmost 
value to the thousands who are not content 
with the blundering and partial narratives 
of modern events, manufactured by the great 
monopolist of the north. But by far the 
most important portion of the book is the 
biography of the writer supplied by Mr. 
Venables—a graceful tribute to the talent, 
the public, domestic, and social virtues of 
the late Henry Lushington, whose official 
banishment to Malta wasa sort of first death, 
a departure from the realms of the living 
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in England, and a long, and, happily, a 
gentle agony, withering, wasting, and ex- 
haling on the shady verandahs of white- 
terraced Valetta. Mr. Venables remarks 
with great justice that a colonial dignitary, 
after half a lifetime of divided interests and 
imperfect sympathies, generally returns at 
last to find himself an alien in a society which 
has forgotten and outgrown him. This last, 
perhaps the severest, trial, was spared Mr. 
Lushington, who died on his homeward 
voyage, within a few days’ journey from our 
shores. We who never knew him, while we 
heard his praises from the English resi- 
dents and from the natives of Malta, can 
bear witness to the fidelity of the picture 
drawn by Mr. Venables, and in such a case 
hearsay is more important than direct evi- 
dence. Gifted and yet humble, weak of body 
but strong of mind, powerful of feeling and 
sober of language, pure and equitable, and 
intolerant only of intolerance, Henry Lush- 
ington recalls one of the happiest and most 
touching delineations of character that ever 
escaped from the pen of Mr. Carlyle: “ Some- 
times like a spirit from beyond the grave, a 
bubble, long thought resolved into its original 
elements, will reappear, shining afresh, 
beautiful as ever, even seeming defying 
decay to soar happily up into the heavens. 
Image of those child-angel souls, who all 
their lives are as little children in spirit, as 
bright, pure and heaven-seeking as that sun- 
kissed bubble.” 








The Shot-Gun and Sporting Rifle: And 
Dogs, Ponies, Ferrets, §c., used with them. 
By Stonehenge. (London & New York: 
Routledge, Warne, & Routledge.) 


Tr there be a mania of the moment it is 
shooting. The “wretch,” “monster,” or 
other Englishman in spectacles, denounced 
by the peace papers during the late Italian 
campaign for booking a tolerable number of 
Austrians “to his own hook,” was only 
gratifying a natural instinct, and turns out 
after all to be Major P., a west country 
militia officer. The 7'imes, the other morning, 
in a racy article on St. Partridge and the 
first of September, proved unquestionably 
the truth of Samuel Rogers’ burlesque 
on the English character: “It is a fine 
morning !—come, let us kill something.” 
Too true, it may be, that the popular 
and patriotic attention of the country has 
of late been turned rather more in the 
direction of the amateur rifleman of the 
Italian campaigns ; that is, if the formation 
of rifle clubs and the discussion of Armstrong 
guns and breech-loading pieces of all kinds, 
to the exclusion of almost every other earthly 
topic, be any criterion. Seeing that the 
current has so decidedly set in in this direc- 
tion, it seems only lamentable to reflect that 
the subject should be one on which, like the 
great bell and clock machinery of West- 
minster, the noisiest debaters should be the 
worst informed. We would have thanked 
Stonehenge the more for coming to the 
rescue, but that by his own confession, until 
he commenced this book he was in the same 
situation as the rest, and it was only upon 
undertaking an editorial department of the 
Field newspaper that he was driven into an 
inquiry in order to resolve the true merits of 
this gun trick or question. ‘We are bound 
to y that he has succeeded tolerably well, 
for this is the report of a commission, and 
Stonehenge has tolerable qualifications for 
commissioner. We confess also to not a 


little astonishment at the nature and variety | 





of the information to be mastered before 
attaining a perfect acquaintance with the 
shot-gun and rifle. These implements are not 
like the old fowling pieces, comprehensible 
at a glance. Their delicate mechanism—the 
very ingenuity manifested in their meanest 
appliances for loading the charge, for cutting 
the wadding, or perhaps merely holding the 
rouleauof cartridges, arein themselves studies 
and triumphs of invention. 

Stonehenge has done a thing seldom re- 
sorted to by those professing to enlighten 
the public on a given subject. He has gone 
to the fountain-head, invaded the interiors of 
the gun-making institutions of England (for 
so we may call them), and in the present 
volume has actually exposed to light in print, 
if not trade secrets—no, these he says with a 
nod and a wink he has confined to his own 
bosom—facts which at all events had hitherto 
only gyrated within the charmed circle of 
professional makers. Something like this 
was indeed done a few months ago by 
Mr. Patrick Dive, a northern editor, who 
wrote on the revolver. But in that case, 
it appeared to us that the object of the 
treatise was to advocate Adams’s par- 
ticular make of weapon. Stonehenge re- 
pudiates any such intention. He gives the 
details of workmanship along, as we hope to 
show, with an incredible amount of informa- 
tion new to the public relating to the material 
employed in gun-making, and various elabo- 
rate drawings and sections which have never 
before been seen beyond the precincts of the 
pattern shop; but he asserts manfully that 
he has abstained from any risk or bias in 
favour of particular interests, and has not 
even availed himself of the supervision of a 
professed gun-maker to ensure technical 
accuracy. ‘There is not much to regret in 
this : what the public probably lose in jargon 
is made up to them in statements of which 
the disclosure might not have been tolerated 
by a sensitive tradesman. 

In thus stating the object of this new and 
welcome accession to sporting literature, we 
are, however, overshooting the mark, inas- 
much as Mr. Walsh does not by any means 
consider us entitled to handle a good “ tool ” 
before he has taught us how to use it; and 
therefore, although the gun is in reality the 
great topic of this volume, it is preceded by 
instructions in shooting in all its varieties, 
as well as by a disquisition on the animals 
used by the shooter and their management : 
and followed up by naturalist notices of the 
game or quarry of the sportsman, together 
with a summary of the Game Laws. 

First, lessons in shooting, however hu- 
miliating, commence with taking care not to 
shoot anything, whether your dog or your 
neighbour—just as duellists of the last 
century were carefully instructed not to 
wing the doctor. And if Mr. Walsh’s pithy 
apophthegms were followed as strictly as 
they are enjoined, we shou!d hear of fewer 
accidents by “ field,” whatever might become 
of those by flood. The gun is never to be 
pointed, in short, at any living object unless 
we really mean to hit it; and it is to be 
carried in three positions only—either with 
the trigger guard on the fore-arm and 
muzzle pointing to the ground; or with the 
stock in the hand, striker resting against 
the shoulder, and muzzle pointing towards 
the sky; or in the position proper for the 
moment when a shot is expected, as in 
walking up to dogs pointing, or when watch- 
ing for rabbits crossing a narrow ride, viz., 
the muzzle still skyward, the stock against 
the right hip, but the hands laying hold in 





the position for firing. Besides, alm 4 
gun can now be left on half-cock _— 
spondingly bolted, and that is its safest 
position when not immediately wanted, 

Marksmen are very graphically taugh 

: : J 5 Y taught the 
difference betwixt aiming at a dead mark 
and shooting flying. The former consists jy 
carrying the eye along the barrel til] tj, 
sight is seen to cover the object. But jp 
shooting flying you will either aim jmpe. 
fectly or will “ miss” in taking the eye off 
the object, to look along the barrel. In the 
dead shot the tyro for instance may begin 
practice in-doors with a percussion cap only 
for if proper aim be taken he will snuff j 
out with this at a couple of yards. Shoulj 
he aim at a target, however, with a smalj 
charge of shot (three-quarters of an ounce} 
and two drachms of powder, he may practi 
at thirty yards; when he will discover the 
circle covered by his shot to be from forty to 
thirty-six inches in diameter, and therefor 
the killing of a bird sitting on a post may 
not proceed from accuracy of aim, for it 
may happen that an outside stray shot 
proves fatal, and that the centre of the 
charge was nearly two feet aside. Shooting 
flying is done by looking at the object and 
instinctively (as Mr. Walsh thinks) directing 
the gun. In other words, he thus describes 
the faculty of taking good aim which some 
men possess, and some do not, and which he 
is so far right is therefore instinctive. The 
whimsical suggestion is made of getting a 
friend to throw a potato into the air—not 
directly upwards—but straight away, or 
from right to left, or vice versd, so as to 
imitate everything but the “ whirr” of the 
partridge—and a capital thing, too, for all 
cockney sportsmen, saving the whole cost of 
a moor and a certificate. On hitting the 
potato, he is empowered to try his hand at 
hedge sparrows—not sitting, oh! shame in 
the conception,—but beaten forth and in 
flight; and should the sparrows be too quick 
for Master Tyro, he is to—put salt on their 
tails —but much about it—* put their heads 
through a hole (sic) in a small piece of paper, 
which will retard their flight!” Rook 
shooting comes next. Oh! April, verily 
thou hast thy fools; and there is not a baker 
from Lizard Point to Dunnet Head but vows 
himself a rook-pie in the season, and thus 
goes through this stage of initiatory gu 
practice! Mr. Walsh as a spertsman prt 
nounces it however “ unimproving,” because 
one’s baker gets so few shots flying—and he 
is allowed to shoot sitting, his object being 
that of filling a pie. 

Pigeon-shooting, for years confined to lov 
and generally to country public-houses—for 
in the dreary midlands you could see the 
Brummies walking out miles through the 
mud to a shooting-match any wet day from 
autumn to Christmas—in 1858 suddenly 
became fashionable at Hornsey Wood oe 
under the auspices of the Earl of — 
Lord Huntingfield, the Hon. Dudley Wari 
and Mr. Bateson. It is now, in fact, cons 
dered tolerable preparatory practice for game 
shooting, and has been put expressly uD 
laws of its own. Without meaning to = 
for humanitarians, we must say that t a 
is some cruelty in this sport. ‘The traps 
which the pigeons are confined, a i 
in a row and pulled open by strings c 
the hand of one person, so that a iv 
partly depends on being ready to § ci 
the bird wherever he may rise. “i 
themselves are what are called “blue od, il 
Tame pigeons, though often substituted” 
not do; and, Barber, the chief London pi 





them into | 
and thus g 
and in ath 
: S 
iat cas 
ey and hai 
said Barbe! 


“ For it 0 
a momentary 
nortally wot 
acase, the 0 
yanl or two 
scrambles ov 
creeps stealt 
vithin 4 cou 
stooping as | 
the action o} 
very quick 
when passi 
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or, Will often send two hundred miles for 
be » birds, on occasion of a great match. 
{nany case, the pigeon-shooters are particu- 
iyr in obtaining them from retired farm 
houses. Now, in order to be scored “a fair 
hind,” the pigeon must be killed; if not 
killed, it will either be scored as a “lost 
hind” or as “ nO bird” at all—the shooter 
having the option of calling out so, and re- 

‘oto fire. The cruelty, which we have 
alleged, consists in pulling out feathers from 
the birds’ tail coverts, just before putting 
them into the trap, “to make them lively, 
and thus go off keenly,” quoth Stonehenge ; 


and in ash the birds again after shoot- 


‘7, This last may be done by a man, and, 
inethat case, it requires great quickness of 
oy and hand, at which the son of the afore- 
sud Barber is the greatest known adept: 


“forit often happens that one will drop from 
amomentary stunning, without being winged or 
yortally wounded in the body or head. In such 
acase, the moment the man approaches within a 
van or two, the pigeon rises and probably just 
vrambles over the boundary. The skilful gatherer 
aveps stealthily and in a crouching attitude up to 
vithin a couple or three yards of his victim, when 
stooping as low as he can without interfering with 
the action of his legs, he rushes with a short and 
ery quick action of them to and by the bird, and, 
vhen passing, picks it up by the head, or sometimes, 
vhen he hasa large hand, by the back just behind the 
ving. To do this neatly requires considerable 
mretice, and, as it is of considerabie importance 
wsuccess ina match, a good gatherer is highly 
valued and proportionally paid.” 

This is the only instance, we believe, in 
vhich man competes successfully with the 
dog in the dog’s own line; for “dogs,” as 
Sonehenge declares, “are sometimes used 
retrieve pigeons, but they are not nearly 
clever as such active men 4s the son of the 
elebrated Barber.” The birds rise at from 
twenty to twenty-five yards and must fall 
shot ot the boundary of from eighty to 
me hundred yards. In sparrow-shooting 
fom traps, the rise is twenty-one yards and 
the boundary from forty to sixty. 

The intermediate portions of this volume, 
though not the most legitimate, are by far 
the most interesting, since it is decidedly on 

wild moors or on the fine manors, in the 
damp fens or the woodland haunts of the 
weock, nay, flapper-shooting at wild and 
wa ‘fowl, or even deer-stalking in the High- 
ae Mr. Walsh finds himself most at 

» Anextract or two will disclose the 
“sy nonchalant manner in which he dashes 
tif these portions of his task, and call up the 
“nes of which very many are at this mo- 

THE Moors. 

“The Capereaillie and the Ptarmigan are both 
Pip that it is scarcely necessary to allude to 
the dh d upon which they are found beyond 
mun” a er —_ ten —— _ 

escriptions of these birds. But re 
stouse and black as constitute the staple of the 
smuse-shooter’s amusement, and the nature of the 
sound which they frequent should be well known 
ene young sportsman commits himself to 
tind of work. With the exception of deer- 
there is no species of British sport which 
woughly tasks the energies of man as grouse- 
shooting, if It is pursued with energy and spirit ; 
Billa it may be possible for the lover of 
lentil saunter away a morning among the 
hingaae, Scenery which is generaily displayed to 
the ata ot any great fatigue, yet, if the bag is 
wlk he must keep up a steady, unflagging 
over hill and dale, and ll heathe 
“rough , and generally over heather 
him it ym of some kind, which will make 
8 legs higher than is amusement to 
tmedueated to the task. Now and then, also, 


? 





he must expect to sink ankle deep or a little 
deeper, perhaps, in a bog, which species of ground 
is to be found in almost every moor. Indeed, it 
is from the peaty and naturally poor nature of the 
soil that those extensive districts known as moors 
are not cultivated in the ordinary way ; grasses of 
a very poor description, heather, and ling being 
their chief products, as far as the vegetable king- 
dom is concerned. Independently of game, sheep 
and cattle are the only stock which are fed upon 
these moors, and the proportion of these per acre 
is very small as compared even with the downs 
of England. Of late years, by burning a large 
tract of heather every year, which greatly en- 
courages the growth of grass for a time, the 
amount of stock which the moors will carry has 
been enormously increased ; but this gain to the 
sheep-farmer is a loss to the sportsman, inasmuch 
as grouse require a high growth of heather for 
protection, and plenty of young shoots for food, 
both of which wants are interfered with by burn- 
ing ; in addition to which, in proportion to the 
numbers of sheep is the disturbance of the grouse 
increased, not merely from these animals them- 
selves, but from the necessary supervision of the 
shepherds and their dogs. All these circumstances 
combined, together with the grouse disease, which 
seems to increase in proportion to the inroads of 
the sheep, appear to be gradually interfering with 
the moors as nurseries for game ; but more serious 
than all is the system of poaching which is carried 
on in the breeding season and also in the autumn. 
The nests of these birds are now systematically 
robbed of their eggs, which are sold partly to 
stock other moors and partly to satisfy the ap- 
petites of gourmands, who care nothing how they 
spoil sport so long as their palates are gratified. 

It will be obvious that the fatigue of 
walking the moors is not to be lightly encountered, 
except by those in the possession of health and 
strength. The invalid, or naturally weakly sports- 
man, should make up his mind either to put up 
with an inferior bag, or else to take to a shooting- 
pony, which will enable him to get over nearly as 
much ground as his more active friends. Fur- 
nished with a well-broken animal of this class, he 
may generally keep within reach of his dogs ; but 
it will often happen, nevertheless, that he will be 
obliged to make slight detours, where an active 
man on foot would readily go straight to his point. 
The air of the moors is generally of a very bracing 
character, and many men can take severe exercise 
on them who would be incapable of going through 
a walk of half a dozen miles in length after par- 
tridges in the south. On some moors the accom- 
modation is pretty good, but generally speaking 
the sportsman must be content to rough it ; and 
unless he takes his cook with him, he will find 
the fare of a very primitive character. Mountain 
mutton, salmon, and grouse are delicacies of the 
most delicious kind, but towjours perdrix tires 
any stomach, and a month of this fare with no 
other addition will generally satisfy the most 
ardent admirer of such viands, especially if the 
exercise has been confined to the amount which 
the shooting pony gives ; while, on the contrary, 
a day’s hard walking will make even oat-cakes 
taste well to the Englishman’s palate, and that is 
no slight test of its good effects.” 

With regard to dogs, setters, if for grouse 
shooting alone, appear to possess the author’s 
confidence ; if, however, for partridge shoot- 
ing also, pointers would seem to be preferred. 
The gun, a hard-hitting No. 12, large bore, 
and the shot No. 6 or No.5. The best dress 
is the heather plaid, made up to the actual 
colour of the blossom, as least likely to 
attract the attention of the grouse, and 
always woollen flannel next the skin more- 


over, if you would avoid severe colds or | 


rheumatic attacks. 

Coming nearer home, the common par- 
tridge, red-legged, or French, or Guernsey 
partridge, quail, land-rail, plover, &c., are de- 
scribed as they appear upon our sonthern 
manors; and common fairness, as well as a 
sense of the deference to the impulse of the 





moment requires another short extract re- 
lative to 
Our PARTRIDGE MANoRs. 

‘The partridge land of England includes nearly 
all that cultivated by the plough; but of this a 
considerable part is not naturally suited to the 
habits of these birds, who prefer a dry sandy soil, 
not too level, but undulating enough to keep their 
nests dry in all weathers. The turnip and barley 
lands, of which Norfolk and Suffolk are almost 
entirely composed, render these counties the 
chosen ones of partridge preservers, and here the 
sport of shooting them is followed with as much 
zest as grouse shooting in Scotland. In cold 
clays, where turnips until lately were never met 
with, and are somewhat rare, partridges will breed 
in dry seasons, provided they are not too dry; 
but here there is generally no lying for them in 
the shooting season, and they become so wild as 
to be unapproachable in the day-time; the 
poacher also easily netting them atnight. Where 
wheat was reaped and the stubble fields were left 
unploughed till November, partridges might be 
shot in the stubble as late as the end of October ; 
but these fields are now shorn so close in bagging 
them, or are so soon broken up, that the sport 
cannot be protracted beyond the middle of Sep- 
tember. Some of the finest lands in England for 
partridge shooting are those parts of our downs 
which are under the plough ; for they are mostly 
planted with turnips sufficiently to hold birds, 
while at the same time the plants are not high 
enough to prevent a dog finding birds in them.” 

The observations on ‘ Woodcock Shoot- 
ing” are borrowed from various writers in 
the Field newspaper. 

To return to the subject proper of the book, 
or rather of its title, when the topic of the 
rifle, and the objects for which it is used, 
come to be introduced. This chapter will be 
turned to at the present moment with eager- 
ness, since war is understood to be the lead- 
ing purpose of this choice implement of 
destruction. Subsidiary to war, however, we 
have the rifle sports of target shooting, deer 
stalking, rook and rabbit shooting ; and it is 
to these that Mr. Walsh successively ad- 
dresses himself in the way and manner we 
have been illustrating. He gives the natural 
history of the deer, an account of the Scotch 
deer forests ; but having no personal expe- 
rience of deer stalking, falls back upon the 
well-known text of Mr. Scrope. 

The second book is altogether relating to 
dogs, and Mr. Walsh’s darling creatures 
figure in it under the favoured auspices of 
their appropriate usefulness. The illustra- 
tions of pointers and setters are perfectly 
graphic and beautiful. The rearing and 
breaking, as well as the varieties of them 
being discussed, we have here in fact a com- 
pendium of canine education. Not less in- 
teresting are the chapters on field spaniels 
(both springers and cockers) hunting by foot 
scent, and all taught to retrieve, or should be 
so. Nevertheless, such is not their province, 
but that of the retrievers proper—nobler 
specimens of the race, and comprising the 
deerhound, the Newfoundland, at least the 
small breed crossed with the setter, and the 
crosses of pointer and terrier, and beagle and 
terrier, independently of the water retrievers, 
the pure St. John’s Newfoundland and the 
water spaniel, Irish and English. All these 
dogs are figured in a profusion of illustra- 
tions. So also are rabbit dogs (terriers), 
Scotch, Skye, Dandie Dinmont, and half- 
bred, and even ferret and polecat. The 
department winds up with an account of the 
management 6f the shooting pony and of 
sporting dogs, their dressing and physic; 
and when we have said all this, we should 
think that a sporting character would feel at 
some loss to conceive what instruction he 
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could want which was not to be found in 
this book. Armed therewith, the foot of 
Mr. Briggs is most effectually “upon the 
heather, and his name is Macgregor!” 
Should the reader feel the slightest astonish- 
ment at the circumstance of the contents 
dealing so extensively in animated nature, 
when the title-page chiefly points to the 
weapons of destruction, we are bound to tell 
him that there is another half to the volume, 
by far the most able and original, as indeed 
we have already explained. But we are not 
going to bore our public with mechanical 
details of such exceeding intricacy and inge- 
nuity; the best thing for them is to con- 
sult Mr. Walsh’s own words. 

It is quite certain that a careful study of 
this book, from the 168th page onwards, will 
have the inevitable effect of imbuing the 
sportsmen and riflemen of England with a 
perfect mastery of their weapons, and a cor- 
rect knowledge, not only of their details, but 
a familiarity with the principles of gunnery 
and projectiles, which, we venture to say, 
not one in a thousand of all who handle fire- 
arms ever once dreams of investigating. 
Were it only, however, in order to know 
and render available the singularly beautiful 
and inventive improvements which have re- 
cently been applied with such felicity to the 
art—merely to solve the problem of breech 
or muzzle-loading, or to acquire some idea 
of the power of gunpowder and of detonatives 
—the book would be worth reading. Hudi- 
bras, or rather his witty and incomparable 
author, said of the old schoolmen that, 

All a rhetorician’g rules 

Serve only but to name his tools. 
But of sportsmen it may too generally be 
asserted that they have begun entirely at the 
opposite end, and have long used their for- 
midable weapons without directing the mind 
to master a competent knowledge of them. 
It would, therefore, be impossible to name a 
work more likely to commend itself to the 
British sportsman for a pocket companion 
than this, which absolutely redeems his 
ignorance, and familiarises him for the first 
time with the truths which the cracks of his 
rifle and fowling-piece have been so irregu- 
larly reducing to practice. 








Realities of Paris Life. By the Author of 
“Flemish Interiors.” Three Volumes. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Dr. Linear, cardinal in petto, recommended 

his co-religionists to write Catholic books in 

such a manner that Protestants may be in- 
duced to read them. This somewhat 

Jesuitical advice has been strictly followed 

by our author, and it is for this reason that 

the attractive title quoted at the head of this 
notice was adopted. Comparisons are pro- 
verbially odious, and doubly so are those 
drawn to the disparagement of one’s native 
country, and the glorification of a hostile 
priesthood, supported by cooked statistics 
and palpable misstatements; the pill there- 

fore required gilding by the prefix of a 

description of the Parisian costermongers, 

chiffonniers, and charlatans, their habits of 
life, and the rookeries which they occupy. 

The first volume and part of the second are 

unexceptionable in matter, and display a 

profound knowledge of the inner life of the 

French capital, but they are interspersed 

with French, not always of academic purity, 

and those readers to whom this will not 
oa a stumbling-block will probably be 
amiliar with the works of MM. Privat 

D’Anglemont and Eugene Sue, who have 


left but scanty gleanings to those who follow 

them into a field which they have made 

peculiarly their own. 

The author’s object in writing this work 

has been to hold up to our admiration what 

he is pleased to suppose the moral and 

religious superiority of Paris over London, 

caused by the greater excellence of the Catho- | 
lic over the Protestant form of Christianity. | 
He supports these pretensions by system- | 
atically putting the worst possible face | 
upon everything in England, and making | 
everything in France appear couleur de ose. 

The Romish doctrine of the communion of 
saints, or, as we should say, of purgatory, is 
surrounded with a halo of maudlin senti- 
ment in the chapter on the “Jour des 
Morts;” but we wish the author had 
favoured us with an explanation of the 
brutal levity and indifference manifested by 
the Parisians in their visits to the Morgue, 
where obscene jokes are cracked over the 
hideous stark and naked bodies there ex- 

osed, and the grumblings uttered when 
by accident the marble slabs are unoccupied, 
and the visitors defrauded of their fun. Are 
the three hundred corpses annually exhi- 
bited here to the gaze of men, women, and 
children, all suicides; or is there no purifying 
fire for the man who falls off a boat or drops 
down in a fit in the street, that no prayer 
should be offered or cross made for his 
benefit, or do the undertakers’ trappings 
of woe make the difference and command 
all the respect? We are informed that 
“to the Catholic the Jowr des Morts is a 
season of mental repose and retirement, 
and of tender recollections,’ the mental 
repose being promoted doubtless by the con- 
templation of the tombs of those he has 
loved and lost, and the reflection, if they 
have lived a holy life, that their souls are un- 
dergoing unspeakable torments for countless 
ages preparatory to entering the heaven of 
bliss; or, in the other case, are consigned 
to eternal torments. 

The writer cannot touch upon the charac- 
teristics of military life without a sneer at 
the British army, and a contrast “between 
the French and English, or, rather, the 
Catholic and Protestant soldier,’ of course 
to the disadvantage of the latter. When 
speaking of the services rendered to the 
army during the Crimean war by the Sisters 
of Mercy, our author draws a parallel be- 
tween them and Miss Nightingale, which we 
give in extenso as a specimen of the in- 
genuous nature of his remarks: 


‘‘True daughters of the noble but lowly St. 
Vincent ; humbly, hopefully, and prayerfully they 
went to their responsible and glorious, but to 
them natural and simple duties: silently, 
thoughtfully, and noiselessly, they returned to 
resume them in other spheres. They were not 
numbered, they were not named: under the 
coarse grey habit and snowy cornette-uniform 
with the 189 others, scattered over the world, to 
do their Lord’s work—none could know which was 
a peasant, which a peeress, and which a princess. 
This fact was effectually and intentionally con- 
cealed from the curious eye of the world. 

‘*No ‘special correspondent’ noted their indi- 
vidual—no, nor yet their collective—exertions ; 


their endurance; no ovation welcomed their 
return; no subscriptions were raised on their 
behalf; no heopitals will be erected in their 
honour, or named after their names; and no 


rated them with ornaments of gold and precious 
stones. Oh, no! They are too ambitious to be 
satisfied with such rewards as these ; a perishable 











no newspaper praise recorded their deeds or lauded | 


| better in France.” | re ht 
“not only retributive and i ae 
| likewise preventive; it 1s eminently 

sovereigns invited them to their palaces or deco- | 


upward longings: an immortality which ean 
endure as long as the human race is too jy; 
those whose aspirations are directed to the 
session of eternal crowns which may glime 
ever on their brow ; for the Palace of the King 
Kings is that to which they seek to be invita 
not for the transitory visit of a guest, but to dain 
their birthright, and to reign with Him as heirs 4 
His Glory and His Power to all eternity,” 

We lay no stress on the fact that thy 
Sceur Rosalie was made Knight of th 
Legion of Honour, nor that steps have bey 
taken to secure her canonisation, as we hare 
no wish to imitate this anonymons writer iy 
imputing to unworthy motives charitabl. 
deeds, even when performed by a 
differing in creed from ourselves. (the 
instances of our author’s “ charity” abou 
throughout the work ; here is a specimen: 

‘* «What ? it is you who have sent for me?’ sil 
a priest who had just been led to the bedside of: 
sick man. ‘You! the free-thinker of. the Teg 
ment, the doctor in impiety ! I thought, last tin 
I heard of you, you were going to become a Ph. 
testant ! Why don’t you send for the minister!’ 

‘¢* Ves, M. lAumonier, it is I. I desire to cm. 
fess my sins, sincerely and humbly, and all tho» 
you have mentioned among the rest, You s 
Protestantism and such like is all very well whe 
you are likely to live; but,’ added he witha 
groan, ‘ C’est le diable, pour mourir.’” 

Again, when reading of the heroism of the 
Catholic priests during the cholera in the 
Crimea, we are astounded by discovering 
that : 

“*Tt is curious to contrast the Catholic and Pn- 
testant theory on this subject. While the duty 
and the happiness of the Catholic priest consists 
in comforting and administering the sick al 
dying to whom this world can no longer offer ay 
consolation, the Protestant minister is actully 
forbidden by ecclesiastical authority (Vide chaye 
of Richard Whatély, Archbishop of Dublin), » 
approach such of his parishioners as are attacked 
by infectious diseases, alleging that the sick-bal— 
and therefore most of all, the death-bed—is no plac: 
for such ministry. ‘Their business is to prim 
the Gospel.’ ; 

“Of course his grace ought to know, far beit 
from us to call in question so exalted an 
rity.” 

Englishmen are not habitually guilty of 
stabbing in the dark, nor firing from behinds 
hedge at their enemy ; they leave that mode 
of argument to less educated nations. 1 
anonymous defamation of a worthy mals 
almost equally culpable; and we the 
challenge the author to avow himself mat- 
fully, to give the full particulars by which 
this charge may be substantiated or 
proved, and abide boldly by the consequences 
of a statement repeated more than once® 
the course of his work. F if 

Everything goes wrong in England, if ¥ 
believe our author. M. Louis Veuillot hin 
self could not draw a more’ gloomy pictur 
of the moral condition of this den of heretss 
nor Louis Blanc find better materials 
new edition of his “ Décadence.” Our pa 
is inefficient, yet guilty of the same -— 
of espionnage as that of France; porte 
are badly administered ; our “ press, a 
allowed a great deal of liberty, and re 
great deal more,” is rampant; = nol 
criminality res omg thine 

rse “they manage ry 
Of course y The g' French police ® 


essentially detective; and, when least: so 
pected, lays its sure and unyielding 
upon the first germs of a plot ; "acco 
we find that Orsini and Pierri are ° 


monument of stone will not suffice to satisfy their | every facility for introducing their 
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into Paris, shattering the Emperor's carriage, 
and killing or wounding his escort, while 
Vaszini travels about at his pleasure. 

Bat infanticide, or child murder, as he pre- 
fers very justly to call it, is our author’s 
gronghold; and so, after having recourse to 
theclassics, by quoting Simonides, Sophocles, 
and Solon, as well as Horace and Seneca, 
& propos to the Jour des Morts, we have 
Buripides and Ovid produced in evidence— 
of what? Why, “the superior morality of 
the heathens themselves as regards this parti- 
cular offence, when compared with Christian 
nations, and more especially that nation of all, 
the most self-righteous and the noisiest in its 

fessions;”” and a most characteristic reason 
isassigned therefor : 

“Tt has been supposed by a great authority 
that the reason why child-murder is so much less 

ent on the Continent than in England, may 

the importance attached to the sacrament of 
ism by Catholics, and a Catholic mother, 
as eager to conceal her shame as a Pro- 
testant, will recollect herself, and pause ere she 
emmit that awful and inexplicable crime, which 
she knows may be more tremendous in its conse- 
than any other description of murder, 

ince it must follow her child into eternity, and 
deprive him of that bliss unspeakable which the 

Beatific Vision alone can impart; seeing that, 
athough he might enjoy a state of happiness of 
which we have no idea, yet the Church teaches 
from our Lord’s own words, as recorded in the 

of St. John, that ‘ Except a man be born 

agin of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot 
ater into the Kingdom of God.’ ” 

ighted heretics as we are, and cut off 

from the light of the true faith, we were 

orant that any soul “ for ever separated 

the face of God” could be supposed 

capable of enjoying anything approaching to 

sstate of happiness ; but Cardinal Wiseman 

asserts it, and our author backs his opinion. 

*Of course his” eminence “onght to know— 
fr be it from us to call in question so 
@alted an authority!” Our readers may 
judge of the probability of a woman who is 
shout to dip her hands in her infant's blood 
saying to “balance” an abstruse point of 
doctrine, involving the difference in degree 
between the “bliss unspeakable which the 

Vision can alone impart,’ and “a 
tate of happiness of which we have no idea;” 

@, when risking her immortal soul by the 
commission of this most awful crime, specu- 

on the “ever yawning gulph between 

and her child, supposing she should 
become penitent and obtain for- 

pal We have indeed heard rumours 
the trath of which we will not vouch) 
this difficulty is overcome in some 
tonvents by systematically baptising the 
® born there previous to their de- 
tiruction, the double end being thereby 

@swered of avoiding scandal in the church, 
tad at the same time peopling heaven with 
ils; but in this case the mothers are not 
the executioners, 

,"@ have heard it asserted, that a common 





use in deeds of contract of marriage in 
than contains a stipulation that no more | 
‘Sm two children shall be born of the 
»80 as to prevent a division of the | 
Whether this can be considered | 

~ty #0 promote morality, our readers may 
3 and the measures taken for this 
may be imagined, when we learn 

Dr. Deville, after long and conscientious 
ombear has demonstrated the fact, that 
ies Dumber of Still-born children in Paris 
: pen, continually on the increase for 
oF , and has risen from 5 per cent. 
@ the deaths in 1829 to 11 our coms, in 





1859, and he explains this by the habitual re- 
course to means for procuring abortion, and 
calls upon the government to devise means 
for suppressing this frightful crime. Perhaps 
this will not be considered as child-murder by 
our author, and may open the door to a flood 
of casuistry regarding the existence or non- 
existence of a human soul under such 
peculiar circumstances. It is an ascertained 
fact that the number of illegitimate children 
in France is nearly equal to those who are 
legitimate, while the proportion in England 
is two of the former to forty-two of the 
latter. 

But who in their senses that knows any- 
thing of France either by personal observa- 
tion of the most intimate kind, or through her 
history, or her literature, or her drama, or 
any other test that it is possible to apply, 
can believe that the moral tone of society 
there is superior to that of England? Even 
granting an excess of infanticide in this 
country (which we deny), this excess might 
even be favourably interpreted, as proving the 
fearful alternative to which the dread of loss 
of character drives the unhappy victim of 
seduction, caused by this very superiority of 
tone in the morals of society. But a truce 
to these recriminations. 

Having exhausted the statistics of crime, 
and having proved, to his own satisfaction, 
that Protestantism is a most debasing heresy, 
our author comes to the consideration of the 
charities of Paris. We have no wish to de- 
preciate the value of the different works 
undertaken to relieve the distress of the 
poor or to renovate the character of the vicious 
—and truly both classes abound in Paris; 
but we must deprecate the sneers and jibes 
at Protestant movements of a similar kind, 
which prove nothing but their author’s 
puny malignity. 

Our author draws a most amusing sketch 
of what he thinks the characteristics of 
Catholic charity and Protestant philanthropy. 
We had imagined these words to be very 
nearly synonymous. ‘The writer, however, 
draws a distinction where we can find no 
difference, but he falls into a grave error in 
making his definition—perhaps be never 
met with the words of St. Paul: “Though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 


‘“ And here we must draw a very important 
distinction between those institutions which are 
the dry, unproductive, but well-sustained and 
respectable monuments of philanthrophy, and those 
results which spring from the exuberant sym- 
pathies of charity. It is a curious study to mark 
the origin and progress of specimens of the two 
genera respectively. Our English readers are 
acquainted with the committee system, which of 
necessity fosters into being the first of these ; and 
the charity-balls, and charity-bazaars, and charity- 
dinners, which produce the funds ; and the printed 
placards announcing that the Earl of Phinnikin 
will take the chair, and that Messrs. Chanticleer 
and the Misses Rosignolini will add to the attrac- 
tions by singing glees and madrigals. They know 
all about the gentlemen stewards, and the plate 
that is handed round when the stridor dentiwm 
and the clangor gentium have somewhat subsided, 
and the company have feasted themselves into 
good humonr ; for the amount produced by the 
“*ouinea tickets” has barely sufficed to cover the 
expenses of the turtle and venison, the champagne 
and ices, the liqueurs and choice fruits, destined 
as a means to an end, but forming a not unim- 
portant portion of the machinery by which this kind 
of philanthrophy is called into being and nurtured. 

‘They know, too, how these preliminaries and 
others, among which we ought not to omit mention 





of the ‘‘ charity sermons,” by the Lord Bishop of 
this or that diocese, are succeeded by announce- 
ments to the effect that the site has been purchased, 
and the building designed, and the erection com- 
pleted, but that a heavy debt has been incurred, 
and more of the above-named modes of raising the 
wind must therefore be put into requisition to pay 
off the liabilities, and to enable the undertaking 
to square its accounts and to start fair.” 


In order to have enabled us to form a 
correct estimate of how the money for the 
support of French charities is raised, our 
author should have informed us that, besides 
that paid by fair penitents for absolution 
instead of penance, and the purchase of 
indulgences, one-fourth part of the receipts 
of all theatres and places of amusement is 
appropriated to the purposes of charity ; 
thus the associations to which this writer 
would give éclat at the expense of English 
charities are themselves to a great extent 
supported by the Sunday receipts of theatres, 
and dancing and singing rooms answering to 
the Eagle Saloon, Cremorne Gardens, the 
Holborn Casino, and places of a still more 
equivocal character, to say nothing of lotteries 
and musical entertainments in the churches, 
with seats at a franc and upwards. What 
would the “ Anglican parsons ” and “ Exeter 
Hall parsons,” as our friend courteously 
styles them, say, if a proposition were made 
to them to resort toa bal masqué to maintain 
an establishment for promoting the extension 
of the sacraments, or to a Loterie du lingot 
@or towards reclaiming pickpockets from 
the sin of covetousness ; or, again, an exhibi- 
tion of posés plastiques to support a peniten- 
tiary for lost women? Yet such are the 
sources whence the greater part of French 
charities derive their funds. Those who live 
in glass houses should carefully avoid throw- 
ing stones. 

e are startled with the intimation that 
Paris is more charitable than London, and 
the evidence of this fact adduced is a list of 
132 societies and associations for charitable 
objects, 14 communities of nuns and sisters 
of mercy, 34 hospitals containing 21,500 
beds, and 12 government offices for the 
destribution of relief, making 192 charities, 
partly governmental, partly monastic, and 
partly private; and on the strength of this 
Paris is stated to take the lead in charity; 
while in London there are upwards of 750 
places of worship, each of which has at least 
one charity attached to it, to say nothing of 
public hospitals, charity schools, Sunday, 
day, and infant schools, ragged schools, 
visiting societies, and philanthropic estab- 
lishments without number, all supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, and, except the 
schools, all independent of government aid. 
One thing our author might have mentioned, 
the omission of which exhibits his partiality 
in its true light, namely, the existence of 
Protestant charities in Paris, as well French 
as English and German, for they are neither 
few nor unimportant. 

The work concludes with a notice of the 
Société de la Propagation de la Foi, which 
gives occasion for attacks of a similar cha- 
racter to those we have already mentioned 
on the Protestant missionaries. But, in truth, 
if the Catholic body is wise it will see that 
the least said on this subject, the better for 
them. Our space is limited, or we could 
extend these remarks to a much greater 
length, without exhausting this eminently 
Jesuitical book; but as our author promises 
a continuation of his work, we may have an 
opportunity of replying more at large on a 
future occasion. 
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Travels in Greece and Russia, with an Hx- 
cursion to Crete. By Bayard Taylor. 
(Sampson Low.) 

“ ArrerR giving up the hope of enjoying a 
Siberian winter ” is the first line Mr. Bayard 
Taylor writes in this book of travel; and, 
with such an opening, who can expect to find 
a single traveller’s complaint in the entire 
volume ? Cretan liars, Greek thieves, Polish 
Jews, Russians pws et simples—Mr. Taylor 
speaks of them all with a geniality which is 
positively captivating. Mr. Taylor’s port- 
manteau might go one way, his valise 
another, and his hat-box a third, and he would 
calmly sit down and confidently hope for 
their return, and not allow one frown to de- 
form his features. ‘Then as to diet—few are 
the American or English travellers who 
would pass through Greece and Russia 
without a protest against many modes of 
cookery: not so Mr. Bayard Taylor. He 
never complains once of even a single dish 
—he cried “Good is my digestion,” and 
swallowed whatever smoked before him. He 
is the real appreciating traveller, who starts 
without scented soap or Baden towels, and 
who, losing his tooth-brush, would cheer- 
fully set to work with his fore-finger; a 
rarity who does not think it necessary to 
state that the potatoes were bad here, the 
asparagus nauseous there, and that under 
the circumstances cucumber would have 
been infinitely preferable. A blissful tra- 
veller, who would fall asleep contentedly in 
the Arctic region, and express no angry 
surprise if awakened the next morning in 
Calcutta. “I cheerfully testify,” says our 
traveller, “that the Gulf of Fiume is as 
rough a piece of water as the Bay of Biscay ” 
—here is a subject to be cheerful over! In 
a few words, Mr. Taylor is an enthusiast, and 
no sooner does he arrive in Greece than he 
flings himself on his knees before that land, 
and all she contains, and he cries “ Io,” and 
goes about in a perpetual genuflexion. When 
the Ragusan mother lays her infant son to 
sleep in the field, she does so, according to 
Mr. Taylor, on a soft stone ; when he arrives 
amid the classic olives he yields them the 
warmest epithets; and it is only when 
we get to Sappho’s Leap that there is 
an apparent lack of enthusiasm, and it is 
only apparent, not real,—he only abuses that 
poor old harpist for her age, the knowledge 
of which has deprived him of much poetic 
sorrow. Let us hope, ifonly for Mr. Taylor's 
sake, that some Sapphic friend will prove the 
sentimental lady to have been as young as 
her tendencies. 

It is at page 30 that Mr. Taylor recounts 
the terrible departure of his respect for 
modern Greece. It is clear his geniality had 
barred his belief in the tales of travellers 
who had “done” Greece—he touched her 
soil determined to believe, and hard indeed 
is his admission, that these modern Greeks 
are not the equals of their ancient brethren. 
For our parts, we believe the modern Greeks | 
ave very fair representatives of their classic | 


predecessors; Time has swept away the | 
realities of old Greece, and, like a merciful | 


historian, has only left a beautiful skeleton, | 





perchance once filled up with a hideous | 
body, | 
However, Mr. Taylor is not to be cast 
down for long, and he is soon making merry | 
over the following prandial position : | 
‘* We had more success with the bread, but the | 
wine resembled a mixture of vinegar and tar, and | 
griped the stomach wiah shap claws. The appear- 
ance of the cheese, which was packed into the skin | 


| midst of its ruin, listen to the august voice which 


of a black hog, who lay on his back with his 
snout and four feet in the air, and a deep gash in 
his belly, in order to reach the doubtful com- 
position, was quite sufficient. We at last procured 
a few eggs and some raw onions, both of which 
are protected by nature from the contact of filthy 
hands, and therefore cannot be so easily spoiled.” 


Arrived at Athens, Mr. Taylor has not 
words sufficiently warm wherewith to depict 
that city, either as a modern or ancient me- 
tropolis. Before the Parthenon Mr. Taylor 
is absolutely prostrated. Behold his own 
words : 


**Once having looked upon the Parthenon, it 
was impossible to look elsewhere, and I drew 
nearer and nearer, finding a narrow lane through 
the chaos of fragments piled almost as high as 
my head, until I stood below the western front. 
I looked up at the Doric shafts, colossal as befitted 
the shrine of a goddess, yet tender and graceful as 
flower-stems, upholding without effort the massive 
entablature and the shattered pediment, in one 
corner of which two torsos alone remain of all the 
children of Phidias, and—to my confusion I must 
confess it—all my fine resolves were forgotten. I 
was seized with an overpowering mixture of that 
purest and loftiest admiration which is almost the 
same thing as love, and of unmitigated grief and 
indignation. Well—consider me a fool if you 
like—but, had I been alone, I should have cast 
myself prone upon the marble pavement, and 
exhausted, in some hysterical way, the violence of 
this unexpected passion. As it was, I remained 
grimly silent, not venturing to speak, except when 
Frangois, pointing to the despoiled pediment, 
said: ‘All the other statues were carried away 
by Lord Elgin.’ The strong Anglo-Saxon ex- 
pression I then made use of, in connection with 
Lord Elgin’s name, was not profane, under such 
provocation, and was immediately pardoned by 
the woman at my side.” 

Imagine Mr. Taylor “prone upon the 
marble pavement,” and exhausting himself 
in some hysterical way, as though there 
were a dozen in fact turning off the steam 
of enthusiasm to prevent an explosion in, 
as Mr. Taylor would express it, some kind of 
manner. 

This visit to the Parthenon of course re- 
sults in an esthetic delirium, as may be seen 
in the following wonderful performance : 

“In their perfect symmetry was solved the 
enigma of that harmony which is the very being 
of God and the operation of His laws. These 
blocks of sunny marble were piled upon each other 
to the chorus of the same song which the seasons 
sing in their ordered round, and the planets in 
their balanced orbits. The cheerful gods are de- 
throned ; the rhythmic pulsations of the jubilant 
religion which inspired this immortal work have 
died away, and Earth will never see another 
Parthenon.” 

To this little rhapsody we cannot help 
classically saying “fudge!” The idea of 
styling that first-class ticket-of-leave man 
Jupiter a “cheerful God” is a little too 
much for common sense and Christian 
patience. Even Mr. Taylor anticipates some 
opposition to his view, and in answer to an 
imaginary question, he says: 

‘* Atheistic ? Prove it, and you glorify Atheism. 
You may take models of the Parthenon, at home, 
you may take drawings and photographs, and 
build up any super-transcendental theory out of 
such materials. Then come here, stand in the 


yet speaks from these sunburnt marbles, and 
unless you be one of those narrow souls who 
would botanise upon his mother’s grave, you will 
fall down upon your knees and repent of your 
sins.” 


To which we must again chorally answer, 


“qui s’excuse s'accuse.” There must be a 


= 
non we can enjoy his book once more. [fj 
good, after that maniac struggle for fi, 
writing, to hear him praise Athenian hy, 
and the fountain of Callirhoé, and it is equally 
pleasant to read the narrative of his visit iy 
the King and Queen of Greece. Here » 
the portraits of these incongruous pote. 
tates : 

‘* About nine o'clock there was a stir in tly 
halls beyond ; the crowd parted, and the Kj 
and Queen, accompanied by the officers of thy 
court and the ladies of honour, walked into th 
centre of the ball-room. The guests fell 
the foreign ministers and high officers of sta 
pressed forwards, and a highly dignified cirde ¢ 
some size was thus formed. The King lookedp. 
markably well in his Greek dress of blue aj 
silver ; in fact, I saw no other costume 30 rid 
and tasteful as his. The Queen wore a Parisig 
dress, white tulle over white satin, trimmed with 
roses, a coronet of pearls, a superb diamond neck. 
lace, and a crinoline of extravagant diameter, , , 
The Marshal had probably stated that I spoke 
German, as the King at once addressed me in 
that language. He is quite near-sighted, ani 
thrust his head forward close to my face, ashe 
spoke. He is of medium height, forty-two years 
old, and has some general resemblance to Juls 
Benedict, the composer. His head is bald on th 
crown, but he wears a large brown moustach, 
which almost conceals his upper lip. His nosis 
prominent, his chin pointed, and his large, haz 
eyes rather deeply set. The prominent expression 
of his face is amiability, mixed with a certain 
degree of irresolution. His complexion is pale, 
owing to long-continued ill-health, and he hasa 
air of weariness and sadness when his features an 
in repose. The throne of Hellas is evidently mt 
an easy chair. As a young man, he must hi 
been handsome. . .« She is near forty yeas 
of age, rather under the medium height, and in 
clining to corpulency. She is said to have been 
quite handsome, even so late as five years agi, 
but retains very little beauty now, except sucha 
belongs to robust health. Her face is large an 
heavy, her mouth long, thin, and hard, and he 
eyes, of that fine clear gray which is so beautifil 
in a gentle face, express a coldly gracious co 
descension. She evidently never forgets that she 
is a Queen. Her movements and manners at 
certainly remarkably graceful and _self-possessei, 
and she is withal a woman of will, energy, and 
ambition. I watched the two narrowly durings 
part of the evening, and a hundred indescribable 
little traits showed me that the amiability and 
kindness are all on the King’s side, the pride, a- 
bition, and energy on the Queen's. Neither om 
is the ruler required by Greece.” 

That Mr. Taylor is a man of great obser 
vation the following extract will show: 

‘What impressed me most, perhaps, in this 
survey of Grecian notabilities, was the striking 
contrast which I found between the heroes of the 
Revolution and some of their immediate descent 
ants, and the later generation which has crept 
into power since Greece became free. I was ¢} 
to be able to believe, after all, that the corruptim 
and misrule which have gone so far to turn awiy 
the sympathies of the world from the youlg 
nation, are not justly chargeable to the former 
that honour and honesty existed, and still exist 
among the Greeks. One may be deceived in 
impression created by a single individual, but 
hardly in that of a whole class, and the distinetim 
was here too broadly marked not to be real. 
was a refreshing thing to turn from the : 
sneaking, plotting faces of some of the preset 
hangers-on of the Court, to the brave, deter 
mined heads, keen, straightforward glances, @ 
native nobility of bearing of the old chieftains. 

Mr. Taylor is rather hard upon the Eastem 
Christianity ; indeed the faith is frequ 
very unphilosophically contrasted with 
dead religion of the soil. Here is a specimeé 
of this unpardonable fault : 





transcendental malaria in the United States. 
When Mr. Taylor gets clear of the Parthe- 


‘Indeed, with all proper reverence for the < 
| ing of reverence in others—with no disposition 
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pake light of sincere religious feeling, however 

—it was almost impossible for me not to 
snile, or stop my ears, at the tremendous nasal 
payings Which now and then shook the church. 
The bulls of Bashan, bellowing in concert, would 
have made music, compared to it. Again I say, 
|ctinus worshipped God better, when he built the 
Parthenon.” 

Nor does Mr. Taylor delight in ridiculing 
one faith alone, Mahommedanism even does 
not please him: 

“Among them I noticed a Bosnian, whose 
qhite turban and green jacket denoted particular 
holiness. Accosting him in Arabic, which he 

ke imperfectly, I found he was a hadji, having 
wade the grand pilgrimage to all the holy places. 
We quite agreed upon the subject of Damascus, 
the mere mention of which brought the water 
jnto his mouth. He prayed with praiseworthy 

ity, at the stated times, generally finding 
the direction of Mecca within four points. One 
evening, however, while we were at anchor, the 
ship drifted around with the tide, and the hadji, 
wt noticing this, commenced praying with his 
fue towards Rome. I at once perceived this 
gyandalous mistake, and interrupted the devotions 
ofthe holy man, to set him right. ‘In the name 
of God ’ he exclaimed ; ‘but you are right. This 
comes of trusting the Frank vessels.’ ” 

The quiet unction and want of sentiment 
with which these anecdotes are related 
become positively repulsive. 

Sprinkled over the pages are some very 
interesting atoms of political feeling, which 
Mr. Taylor remarked during his tour; for 
instance, upon the occasion of a grand ball at 
the Athenian Court, Mr. Taylor noted that 
the reception of the Russian ambassador by 
the crowd was positively enthusiastic—a 
significant fact. There are many such in- 
teresting pieces of information in the book. 

At Crete Mr. Taylor saw that celebrated 
blue, Mademoiselle Kontaxaky, who is thirty 
years of age, who speaks French, English, 
md Greek with equal facility, who is “up” 
m every Greek author from Hierocles to 
Lycophron, and who has “ nothing very 

ng in her appearance,” except her 
beautiful black eyes. 

It was in Crete also that Mr. Taylor came 
tothe conclusion that : 

“In Greece the wine was no doubt resinous in 
amcient times. The pine-cone topping the staff 
of Bacchus is probably one symbol of the fact.” 


And Mr, Taylor narrates that before he left 
e he came to like the resinous wine. 
striking example of the education of the 
» 8 may be exemplified by any one 
vho will take the trouble to steep copal in 
y, and drink off the mixture. 
Mr. Taylor has not left Crete when he falls 
foal of the Christians again : 
Pi The same person attacked Francois violently 
P his disbelief in the annual Easter miracle at 
tusalem, proclaiming that the fire actually came 
from Heaven, and none but an infidel could 
it. The belief in this blasphemous im- 
Posture, I may here remark, is almost universal 
mong the Greeks. F., who has a hearty detesta- 
“otal Christian paganism, broke out with, ‘A 
iircle, indeed ! 1 can perform as great a miracle 


A 





 ppellemmeg Ask the patriarch of 
i he knows what phosphorus is! If he | 
bg Mount Ida into a ana cheese, so that | 

can all cut from it as long as we like, I should | 
to amiracle worth something—but you go | 
ee and pay five hundred dollars to save | 
at mel, by lighting a candle at his lying bit | 
lebih. the Governor, who had been at | 
em, enjoyed the dispute, until he found the | 
sdrvith Were getting too much excited, when he | 
He Ychanged the subject. .  . : =| 
100,000 ven, under the Sultan’s direction, | 

 piastres towards the building of the new | 


Gi Seige: Rep | 
eek Cathedral in Khania. What Christian | 








government ever helped to build a mosque ? 
What Catholic country ever gave funds to a 
Protestant Church ?” 


Being in Crete, Mr. Taylor of course re- 
members Epimenides, and his disparaging 
little assertion with respect to the Cretans. 
He does not attempt to solve that old logical 
knot, but he informs us: 

“*St. Paul, referring to the Cretan poet Epime- 
nides, says : ‘One of themselves, even a prophet 
of their own said, The Cretans are always liars, 
evil beasts, slow bellies. This witness is true.’ 
It is just as true at the present day, as applied to 
the Cretan Christians, and to many, but not all, 
of the Turks. I scarcely know which disgusted 
me more, during the journey—the beastly manner 
of life of the Cretans and their filthy bodily habits, 
or their brazen falsehood and egregious vanity.” 


In the chapter, “Two days with an Arch- 
bishop ” (of Crete) we have a charming exhi- 
bition of tolerance on the part of the holy 
metropolitan, for it was Lent, and the Arch- 
bishop was strict, yet 

‘During the whole of our stay, we fared sump- 
tuously. The table groaned twice a day under its 
weight of fish, flesh, and fowl, and, so far from 
being shocked, the Metropolitan benevolently 
smiled upon our mountain appetites. I explained 
to him that the Protestants eschewed outward 
observances of this kind, considering that the fast 
should be spiritual and not bodily. In order to 
make the matter clearer to him, I referred to St. 
Paul's remarks on the subject of circumcision.” 

At Corinth Mr. Taylor had an opportunity 
to exhibit his calm “jollity,” and he did it: 

‘*During the night, I was awakened by the 
crash of a falling wall belonging to the large 
house ; the shock was already over. But at day- 
light we were visited by the most powerful of all. 
The violence of the upward and downward motion 
caused the walls on either side of us to crack open 
and separate, with a horrid, grinding sound, while 
many of the smaller stones fell around us. We 
were in bed, and felt rather concerned for our 
safety, but were too intent on watching the 
phenomenon to take measures of escape. I felt 
relieved, however, on finding that the storm was 
breaking away, so that we could soon put our- 
selves on a more stable soil than that of Corinth.” 


Our traveller hands us a curious tale from 
amongst the Spartans, of whose ancient 
brethren by-the-bye Mr. Taylor utters the 
more satisfactorily disparaging things: 

‘“‘There is a curious story connected with 
Vitylo. About a hundred and fifty years ago, say 
the people, emigration from Mania into Corsica 
was frequent ; among others, the family of Kalo- 
miris, or Kalomeros (both names are mentioned), 
from Vitylo, who, soon after their settlement in 
Corsica, translated their name into Italian— 
Bonaparte. From this family came Napoleon, 
who was therefore of Mainote, or ancient Spartan 
blood. Pietro Mavromakhalis, it is said, when he 
visited Napoleon at Trieste, claimed him as a 
fellow-countryman on the faith of this story.” 

Of course “ Byron in Greece” is quoted in 
this work, but we look upon the quotations 
with doubt—it is questionable how much is 
real enthusiasm, and how much clap-trap, 
and we do not love to be cheated out of 





The remainder, devoted to Polish and Rus- 
sian travel, is hurried, valueless, and stale, 
quite unworthy of Mr. Taylor’s reputa- 
tion; and, indeed, he himself in a measure 
apologises for it in his introductory chapter. 
He visited the celebrated Polish salt mines, 
and declares them to be a more precious 
deposit than gold; he marks that the Polish 
Jews are great in the matter of bodily per- 
fume; proves that much of Mr. Sala’s 
bitterness in the “ Journey due North” was, 
however slightly, exaggerated; exhibits the 
governmental charity in a most splendid 
light; pays a just tribute to the accomplish- 
ments and savoir faire of Russian society ; 
and praises the American railways by 
admirable inference, when he, an American, 
deplores the sums which have been “ wasted” 
to make them secure. Nor does Mr. Taylor 
forget the good Samaritan Kokoreff—doubt- 
less some day to be canonised. As an Ameri- 
can, our author justly admires the extreme 
sociability of the Russian Court; does not 
too strongly vituperate the sweet-smelling 
Apraxin Rinok—the “lovely” Exchange of 
St. Petersburg; and yields a just meed of 
civilised praise when he at last arrives in 
European Europe, and hears the people about 
him talking a language he can understand. 

In conclusion, this book is very readable 
and attractive, not because it contains many 
beauties, but because it possesses few 
faults. Americanisms are pleasingly absent, 
national prejudices have no existence, and 
we feel we are reading the travels of a man 
of great common sense, good humour, and 
observation. What Mr. Taylor tells us we 
have heard scores of times before, but he 
recounts well, and will have many hearers ; 
only when he meets with “physical wsthe- 
tics” and “pompous Christianity” do we 
find him a little wearisome; yet these little 
cloudlets of stupidity but serve to increase 
the sunshine of the work, and show how 
very bright and genial it is. As we read 
Mr. Taylor’s work, we recall to mind one of 
his own sentences written in praise of a 
happy journey, “It was a day loaned (what 
a word!) from the treasury of Heaven, and 
we shouted, as we rode, from an overplus of 
animal joy.” 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tne readers of all newspapers are just 
now surfeited with science. There is scarcely 
a topic that comes within the range of 
physical inquiry that is not at this present 
time undergoing a course of debate at 
Aberdeen; all sorts of old questions are dis- 
interred, all kinds of obsolete theories re- 
suscitated; and it will be well if there be not 
a controversy on the origin of man, arising 
out of the flint knives found with fossil, 
remains in more than one place within- the 
past year. There will be a gathering at 
Balmoral, for his Royal Highness, the 





sympathy. 

One of the most satisfactory features of | 
this volume is the absence of all American | 
self-laudation. We find but one instance of | 
the crime, and here Mr. Taylor may say | 
“not [am guilty,” for the compliment, and it | 
is really immense, was the utterance of “a 
native of Limmi,” who said: 

‘*« An American sailor is a gentleman, but the 
Greeks are all liars and scamps. They are my 
people, but I hate ’em.’” 

The better part of the work is decidedly 
that portion which refers to Greece, and 
which makes up three-fourths of the book. 








chief of the sages,has invited his brethren 
to lunch. ‘Two hundred are to partake of 
Her Majesty’s hospitality, and never was 
science so honoured and exalted before. 

But in spite of the royal cold chicken and 
ham, in spite of the illustrious names to be 
daily noticed in connection with the great 
northern constellation, there are some so 
densely inapprehensive as still to ask—what 
good is to result from it all? What benefit 
has the Association conferred on science ? 
What great discoveries have been made by 
its means? These questions are so often put, 
that at last they begin to acquire importance 
from their reiteration, and we shall proceed 
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to show what advantage is really derived by 
science from such meetings as these. We 


are quite willing to allow what must be | 


evident to all acute observers, that the really 
scientific men go to amuse themselves, and 
generally succeed pretty well in the attempt, 
and that the non-scientific people go to be 
amused, and with an equally satisfactory 
result ; that dinners, balls, picnics, and 
excursions of all kinds, are the chief objects 
in the minds whether of the learned or un- 
learned who make up a congress ; and that no 
one expects any very wonderful discoveries 
to be made known for the first time either at 
morning or evening sessions—but all this 
may be said, and yet the congress work 
perfectly well, and be a most useful aid to 
the progress of science. It is much to get 
the celebrities of the day together, to make 
them acquainted with the stars—minor stars 
though they be—of the provinces, to show 
young students what discoverers and in- 
ventors are like, how they talk, dine, and 
lecture; to excite a kind of enthusiasm on 
their behalf, and through them on behalf of 
science itself. How many a genius has been 
determined in its career by a brief introduc- 
tion to literary or scientific society ? Besides 
this, though great theories or new discoveries 
are rarely brought in the first place before 
such a body as the British Association, yet 
the generality of those who are present hear 
them discussed for the first time. The 
topics which have occupied the Royal Society 
during the year are popularised during the 
session of these travelling dilettanti; and 
hundreds obtain a tolerable notion of the 
giant steps by which Science is measuring 
her progress, through attending the various 
sections of such a meeting. Nor does the 
benefit stop here. Reports of these doings 
fill scores of newspapers, and convey to 
thousands more, who were not able person- 
ally to attend, some notion of what is doing 
in the world of intellect. To doubt the good 
effects of such a meeting as that which is 
now rejoicing in princely smiles at Aberdeen, 
because it discovers neither planets nor 
gases, is just as rational as to call schools 
useless for the same reason. ‘To keep the 
national mind up to the mark, to show how 
science is valued, to encourage an intercom- 
munication of ideas, and to recognise the 
great truth that we cannot all excel in all 
pursuits, these are the objects for which 
savants meet in congress from time to time; 
and so far as they succeed in doing this, so 
far we may say that they make their relaxa- 
tion almost as valuable as their serious 
studies. 

A great deal of mutual compliment is sure 





to take place on such occasions. The pro- 
fessors of one science glorify those of another, | 
~gnud are glorified in turn, while the president | 
shed?a perfect shower of laudation on them 
all. Now; there are certain philosophers of 
the sect of the cynics who object to all | 
this, call it by the generi@name of “ hum- 
bug,” and augur ill of British geologists 
because Sir Roderic Murchison finds a 
few honeyed words for Sir David Brewster ; 
and are equally despairing about science in | 
general, because nobody who ever did any- | 
thing goes without his meed of praise. But, 
after all, the cynics are wrong—great men | 
are not the less great because little men offer 
them an ovation, and little men have clearer 
views of the dignity of science, when in such | 
an ovation they have been allowed to have 
their share. It often happens that the 
collector of facts in physics or natural history 
knows little of their value till they are 
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brought into the great market of intellect, 
there they fall into their proper places ; they 
are like the stones of an arch, useless by 
themselves, of unspeakable value when 
arranged in their proper position. The 
greatest services that most men can render 
to science consist in observing and recording 
facts; and it is peculiarly the province of 
such an Association as the British, to receive 
their collections and to encourage them to 
persevere. 

Lady Morgan, writing upon female educa- 
tion, said, “Women are badly instructed, 
because they are taught to do a great number 
of things imperfectly ; let them by all means 
have a superficial knowledge of many sub- 
jects, but let them strive to attain excellence 
at least in one—let them have a speciality.” 
Now, what this clear-sighted woman said of 
her own sex, is certainly true of the un-fair 
portion of humanity, at least of those who 
meddle with science. A man who wishes to 
be a savant, and to stand well among his 
brethren, must have a speciality. It may be 
a comparatively small one, but if he tho- 
roughly understand it, it is sufficient to 
make him both useful and distinguished. 
The Prince Consort, in his modest and 
graceful speech, laid great stress on this im- 
portant point; he referred to the daily- 
increasing field of scientific investigation, 
and showed how closely its regions were 
connected. He dwelt on the necessity of 
divisions and subdivisions, and of appropriat- 
ing to each labourer his own particular 
sphere of action. Day by day those divisions 
are multiplied. New sciences arise and 
claim the undivided attention of explorers 
and practitioners; each will reward amply 
and certainly the labours of those who 
honestly give themselves up to its investiga- 
tions ; and a man of finished education ought 
to have some general knowledge of them all. 

Nevertheless “non omnia possumus omnes” 
is a text upon which the whole proceedings 
of the Association are a sermon; and no part 
of them is more sensible or more practical 
than the speech of the royal Chairman elect. 

Our readers will hardly expect from us 
any detailed account of what has been done 
at Aberdeen this autumn, the proceedings 
will doubtless be published in the usual and 
orthodox form of a volume, a goodly tome, 
having its value not as a store-house of 
scientific truth, but as a record of scientific 
progress. Those who have time to read it 
will rise from its perusal much better ac- 
quainted than they were before with the 
present state of geology and astronomy, of 
statics and dynamics; but if they have any- 
thing else of importance to do, they will be 
wise to defer the reading, even if they do so 
sine die. 

The philosophic character is not to be met 
with every day; the manner in which some 
very excellent gentlemen floundered about in 
their speeches and essays at Aberdeen may 
be taken as a proof of this—but we should 
be sorry indeed to say to them, “ Don’t do 


| so any more!” they would flounder about 
| equally if they betook themselves to politics 


or to diplomacy, to law, physic, or divinity, 
and their flounderings are a great deal less 


| likely to be mischievous while they take 


their present direction. We value the 
meeting more because it is a gathering of 
dilettanti, under the special patronage 
of royalty, than for any direct advantage 
which is to accrue to science by its means. 
We must, if we would build, have hods to 
hold and trowels to spread, and this meeting 
is a great scientific trowel. It spreads the 
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mortar, and enables the bricks to stick 
together; but it does not profess to be 
the matériel of the edifice. It is like the 
commencement at our universities : we See the 
scientific degrees conferred, hear what the 
great doctors think of each other and of 
themselves, what are their opinions as to the 
progress made by their respective sciences, 
and how England and continental countries 
stand with respect to each other. All this 
is more than merely entertaining, it jg 
actually useful, and all the more so by being 
understood and valued as what it is, and not 
as that which it ought not and does not 
pretend to be. 

The Prince Consort spoke of the duty of 
the Association to bring theoretical and 
practical men together; and he very ably 
illustrated, by the instance of the sports. 
man, how much each might do for 
the other, showing that there is a practical 
light in which to view science, and 
a scientific light in which to view those 
pursuits and even amusements which seem 
to be far from intellectual in their character, 
One other subject was touched upon by his 
Royal Highness, slightly for evident reasons, 
but pleasantly. The British Association for 
the Promotion of Science is the eldest of a 
class. There are two for archeological 
purposes, and one which has taken social 
science, or, as it now delights to be called 
“sociology,” under its special protection. 
It is possible that this last series of sciences 
may derive more benefit from meetings such 
as these than either physics or archeology; 
but all are advantaged by spreading a taste 
for their details, and bringing those together 
who are interested in their progress. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Revue Indépendante. 8¢ Liv. (Jeffs.) We 
have here the third part of a new review in the 
French language, which is to make its appearance 
monthly in London. The first section of each 
part is devoted to political articles, which are 
written with ability, but in that wrong-headed 
manner which seems ingrained in the political 
refugee ; they are, we need hardly say, intensely 
anti-Napoleonic. The second division is pleasant 
reading. It consists of short notices of new 
French books in every department of literature. 
When we say that this section is under the diree- 
tion of M. Gustave Masson, of Harrow, it will be 
a sufficient assurance to those who know that 
gentleman’s thorough acquaintance with the early 
as well as recent literature of his country, thit 
these critiques, however brief, are not the us 
and flippant jottings of a littérateur who mf 
picked up what knowledge he possesses 0 | 
subject on hand from the book he is a 
Finally, there is an alphabetical list of . ol 
cipal works published in France during the p 
vious month. Altogether the Revue In 
is not without interest as well as value, re 
fear it has hardly originality or spirit enoug 
secure a ready English market. 


Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney's Account of eo 
vention of the Steam Jet or Blast, cc. (G. aa z 
The object of this pamphlet is to pee : 
steam jet, which is of such vital importance ote 
locomotive engine, was invented and — on: 
successful operation by Mr. Gurney, a 
consequently the honour of this discovery 
erroneously attributed to Mr. Stephenson. 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Vol. 23. Part 1. ” 
ntains 


monarch of French periodicals matt t 
reputation it has acquired during an existemm 
twenty-nine years. ‘The part issued “ io 
of this month contains an article on - nord 
life and works, by M. de Rémusat. M. on yn 
Esquiros continues = ayes cand “4 
gleterre et la Vie Ang wise,” devo 

chapter to the Petits Métiers de Londres, W 
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Thomas Payne, Esq., Barrister-at-law, is men- 
tioned under the name of Iudge Payne. We 
little expected to find Lord Shaftesbury’s humour 
taken aw sériewx, and turning up in so droll a 
form. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Fagland. Vol. XX., Part I. (John Murray.) 
This valuable periodical contains several useful 
treatises of great importance to the agriculturist, 
amongst others, an article on American implements 
and methods of economising labour is exceedingly 
ood, as are also those on the application of steam 
power and on liquid manure. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aspects of Religion in United States of America, l2mo. 3s. 6d. 
eeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information, Vol. 1, royal S8vo. 


4s, 6d. 

Bentley's Quarterly Review, Vol. 1, 8vo. 15s. 

Pooks tor the Country : Moore (T.), British Ferns and their Allies, 1s. 

Brookes (J.), Manliness, 12mo. 1s. 

Bryce (J.), Claims of Christianity in India, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Buckland (A. J.), Elements of Botany, 12mo. 1s. 

Burn (K. 8.), lustrations of Joinery, 4to. 3s. 

Carey (H. M.), Merry Evenings for Merry People, 8vo. 1s. 

Cheever (G. B.), Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont 
Blanc, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 

Companion for Youth, Vol. 1, 12mo. 2s. 6a 

Darque’s Pronunciation of French Lang 

Dickinson (H. H.), I 

Entiek’s Spellin, 
new ed. square 

Pxamination Papers, Civil Service of India, 1859, 2s. 6d. 

Greenwood (J.), London Vocabulary, English and Latin, new ed. 
18mo. Is. 6d. 

Gregson (A. W.), Complete Chest Squarer, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Habits of Good Society: a Handbook of Etiquette, lémo. 3s. 6d. 

Havet (A.), Complement du French Class-Book, 8yo. Is, 3d. 

James (W.), Naval History of Great Britain, Vol. 6, 12mo. 5s. 

Kebbell (W.), Climate of brighton, 12mc 6d. 

Kennedy (Lieut. Gen.), Notes on Defences of Great Britain, 4th ed. 














©, post Svo. 2s. 6d. 
yer, 12mo. 6s. 
ge, by Browne, 







Svo. 25. bd. 

Milburn (W. H.), Autobiography, Ten Years’ of a Preacher’s Life, 
post 8vo. 4s. 6d 

Moore (T.), Lalla Rookh, illustrated, 4to. 15s. 

Noad (H. Manual of Electricity, 4th ed. 8vo. 24s. 

Oxford University Examination Papers and Division Lists, 1859, 8vo. 








Pictures of Heroes, and Lessons from their Lives, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Quakers (The), their Rise and Decline, 8vo. 1s. 

Railway Library: Grant (J.), Legend of the Black Watch, 12mo. 2s. 

Rawlinson (H.), Sermon on Freemasonry, 8vo., 1s. 

Reade (J.), Wait and Hope, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Ross (R. W.), Papers on Teaching, and Kindred Subjects, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Routledge’s Atlas of the World, Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Run and Read Library: Owen (W.), Memoirs of Christian Martyrs, 
12mo. Is. 6d. 

Salmon (G.), Evidences of the Work of the Holy Spirit, 8vo. 1s. 

oe (C. H.), New Practical French Reader, new ed. 12mo. 


Scoresby (W.), Journal of a Voyage to Australia and round the 
World, 8vo. 12s. 
Statutes 22 and 23 Vict. 1859, royal 8vo. 3s. 10d. 
Steven (W.), History of Heriot’s Hospital, post 8vo 7s. 6d. 
ford (E. A.), Work and Counterwork, Religious Revival in 
Belfast, 8vo. 1s. 
to apg L.), Stones of Etruria and Marbles of Ancient Rome, 
. Ls. 


Tourrier’s French in Ten Months, Part 2, post 8vo. Is. 
r (A. F.), Elements of General History, new ed 21mo. 3s. 6d. 

niversal Decorator, edited by R. Thompson, Ist s¢ 8, 4to. 15s, 

Vaughan (C. J.), Blessedness of Receiving and Giving, 8vo. 1s 

Wheeler (J. T.), Analysis of Old Text History, 7th ed. l2mo. 5s. 6d. 

Wickes (C.), Handy Book of Villa Architecture, 4to. 27s. 

Williams (D.), The Bible, Teetotalism, and Dr. Lees, Svo. 

Wright (T.}, Guide to U riconium, 12mo. Is. 




















NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Heap-MAstersuip oF Harrow Scuoor.—The 
following circular has been addressed by Dr. 

Vaughan to the parents of boys now at Harrow : 
“ Dear Sir,—The end of this term will bring with it the 
Completion of the fifteenth year of my head-mastership. 
Thave resolved, after much deliberation, to take that 
opportunity of relieving myself from the long pressure of 
heavy duties and anxious responsibilities which are 
inseparable from such an office, even under the most 
favourable circumstances. With how much reluctance I 
form and announce such a resolution, it is needless for me 
tosay. I have no doubt that the governors of the school 
will elect. as my successor in this important charge some 
one in whose administration, aided by the exertions of my 
Present able coadjutors, you will have reason to feel entire 
idence. I earnestly hope that you will find yourself 
able to allow the education of your son to be completed 
Where it has been begun. I shall ever retain a grateful 


Embrance of the confidence which you have reposed 


Prosperity of this beloved and honoured school. 
ex, Lvemain, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
Harrow, September 16. “ Cuas. J. VAUGHAN.” 
The many English friends of Director Haidinger, 
Vienna, will be pleased to learn that His 
Imperial Majesty has lately been pleased to confer | 
this distinguished mineralogist and geologist 
the title of Court-Counsellor (Hof-rath ; a very 
br h distinction in the Austrian official sphere), 
% account of his able direction of the Imperial 
gical Institute,” as expressly announced in 
Imperial rescript. All votaries of science 
Must rejoice at so well-deserved a favour having 
thus bestowed by the sovereign, and will 
Tegard it as a symptom of real interest for science 
ing ground in the governmental circle of the 
empire. 





me, and a lively interest in the continued welfare and | c : P : 
| cordingly find him projecting the Great Western 
| steamer, the first which crossed the Atlantic, 


Scientific society in Vienna has suffered a severe 
loss by the decease of Professor Grailich, an 
eminent, though young, mineralogist attached to 
the Imperial Museum. He was not quite thirty 
years old, and was married scarcely two years 
since. Prof. Grailich died of consumption, and 
the close of his brilliantly-opened scientific career 
has deprived natural science in Austria of one of 
its most distinguished representatives. 

It is impossible that Daguerre, when he had 
succeeded in producing his first picture of the 
Louvre Gallery, could form an idea of the multi- 
farious uses to which the discovery wrapped up 
in that little cloudy image would be applied 
within the course of a few years. It has been re- 
cently suggested to employ photography to copy 
the inscriptions on the rock tablets of the valley 
of Sinai, which exist in almost countless numbers, 
and are supposed to be the work of the Israelites 
during their wanderings in the desert. 

Sm JAMES StreHen, K.C.B.—We have to 
record the death of the above gentleman, on 
Wednesday, the 14th instant. The deceased, who 
was in his seventy-first year, was son of Mr. James 
Stephen, Master in Chancery. He was educated 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and shortly after, 
being called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, he re- 
ceived an appointment in the Colonial Office, in 
which he subsequently rose to be under-secretary. 
Relinquishing this position in 1847, he received 
the honour of knighthood, and then entered the 
republic of letters. He wrote largely for the 
Edinburgh Review, besides several works on bio- 
graphy, history, and other subjects. He was 
appointed Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge, which office he held 
till his death. 

Str IsamBarp Kiyepom Brunet.—Among 
the many eminent men which England owes to 
the various emigrations from France caused by 
the different civil and religious convulsions of that 
country, we must place in the foremost rank the 
late Sir Isambard Mark Brunel, who constructed 
the block-making machinery at Portsmouth, and 
pierced the Thames Tunnel, each in its day 
esteemed a marvel of ingenuity and perseverance. 
No less exalted is the position lately occupied 
by his son, who has just passed from among us, 
and who will be identified through all ages as the 
promoter of several of the most gigantic enter- 
prises of the day, enterprises mostly connected 
with the improvement of the means of locomotion 
on land and sea. The subject of the present 
notice was educated at the Collége Henri Quatre 
at Paris, whence he returned to England at the 
age of eighteen, and commenced his career under 
his father’s eye. His energetic persevering cha- 
racter and the aptitude he displayed in the studies 
necessary to the profession he had adopted, marked 





direction of economy, by enabling the ship to carry 
all the coal requisite for circumnavigating the 
globe. 
| burden was the smallest which could fulfil the 


him out at once as an aspirant for its highest 
honours. He assisted his father in the formation 
of the Thames Tunnel, and when that was inter- 
rupted he undertook the construction of docks at 
Sunderland and Bristol. The success he attained 
at the latter port led to his nomination as engineer 
to the Great Western Railway, when that line was 
first projected, and it is to his genius that this 
magnificent undertaking owes the broad gauge, 
and the beautiful works which render it unrivalled 
in the world. With land transit marine steam 
navigation was readily associated, and we ac- 





conditions required, and nothing daunted by the 
magnitude of the enterprise, he set to work, and 
the Great Eastern is produced, his crowning work, 
and which while depriving him of life by over- 
tasking an enfeebled frame, will itself be a monu- 
ment, handing down his name to the latest 
posterity. Sir I. K. Brunel, aged 53 years, 
expired at half-past ten o'clock on Thursda: 
night, the 15th inst., and was buried at Ke 
Green on Tuesday last. 

Sir Joun Frankuiy’s Exprepirion.—Captain 
MClintock, commanding the Foa, screw-steamer, 
sent out by Lady Franklin, has at length arrived 
in England and confirmed the fate of this 
memorable expedition. On the 8th of May, Lieu- 
tenant Hobson of the Fox, while exploring King 
William’s Island, discovered a cairn at Point Vie- 
tory containing a tin case with a record enclosed, 
of which the following is the substance :—‘* This 
cairn was built by the Franklin Expedition upon 
the assumed site of James Ross’s pillar, which had 
not been found. The Erebus and Terror spent 
their first winter at Beechy Island, after having 
ascended Wellington Channel to lat. 77° N., and 
returned by the west side of the Cornwallis Is- 
land. Onthe 12th of September, 1846, they were 
beset in lat. 70° 05’ N., and lon. 98° 23’ W. Sir 
John Franklin died on the 11th June, 1847. On 
the 22nd April, 1848, the ships were abandoned 
five leagues to the N.N.W. of Point Victory, and 
the survivors, a hundred and five in number, 
landed here under the command of Captain 
Crozier.” This paper was dated 25th April, 1848, 
and upon the following day they intended to start 
for the Great Fish River. A few miles to the 
southward of this a considerable number of relics 
were discovered, the greater number of which 
were brought home by Captain M’Clintock. The 
whole of the party is said by the natives to have 
perished, dropping down one by one on their jour- 
ney towards the Great Fish River. Great press of 
matter prevents our saying more on this distressing 
subject this week, but we hope to return to it ina 
future number. 

Art in AmericA.—The following paragraphs 
are copied verbatim from that New York weekly 
which has undoubtedly the largest circulation of 
any periodical in America—perhaps in the world : 

Power’s original Greek Slave was lately sold in London 
for 1800 guineas. ‘‘ Stattiary has riz—shouldn’t wonder 
if we could sculp a litte ourselves.” . 

A Goop Trait.—The English people have one admirable 
quality : when they are beaten, they are not ashamed to 
own it. It must have been an astonisher to the British to 
find their long-vaunted yachts ieft miles behind by that 
second-rate American schooner, the America. Yet how 
handsomely, nay, enthusiastically, they acknowledged 
themselves vanquished. There was no attempt to explain. 
the thing away. The day before the race, an old yachts- 
man said to the American commodore, as he pointed to 
the America’s ng, “If you are right, we are all wrong.”’ 
The day after the race he said, frankly and emphatieniiy 
“You are right, and we are wrong.” England responded. 
John Bull is just now giving us another proof of his mag- 
nanimity by bestowing just encomiums upon an American 
picture, Church’s “ Heart of the Andes,” which the 
English critics rank above the productions of their own 
artists. This is the more commendable because land- 
scape-painting has long been a specialty of English art 
upon which Mr. Bull has plumed himself—little supposing 
that he was in danger of being outdone by his American 
cousin. Mr. Bull, give us your hand, 

Le tour est fait. English art is down. Oh, Stane 
field, Roberts, Creswick, Lee, where are ye? 
Have ye not fallen before the immacylate Church’s 
‘“* Heart of the Andes.” Far be it-from us unjustly 
to disparage anybody or anything ; but really, if 
Americans-can sé thoroughly appreciate ‘stat- 





despite the asserted impossibility of the feat. 
Marine steam navigation being established, Mr. | 
Brunel turned his attention to the use of iron in | 
the construction of ships, with what success the 
Great Britain will attest; then seizing the 
advantages offered by the screw over paddles, he 
strained every nerve to introduce its use into the 
navy, where it now reigns paramount. Having 
thus by successive steps placed ocean navigation 
on a firm basis, and perfected the mode of pro- 
pulsion, his last and greatest effort was in the 


To effect this a vessel of 22,000 tons 





tiary,” it is a pity that Power's spindle-shanked, 
delicately-conscious Greek slave should come to 
London to find a purchaser; one would imagine 
that American dollars would buy Greek as well 
as African slaves. How great is America; she 
has, or she had, one Greek slave, and behold it 
was an entire Pantheon; one Heart of the Andes 
throbs into existence, and English artists are 
annihilated. Wonderful people; wonderful ad- 
vancement ! It was only in’55, and at the Paris 
Fine Arts Exhibition, that innocent people won- 
dered what was the meaning of the unequalled spe- 
cimens of American art the exposition contained. 
We remember the chef-Pauvre ; the centre-piece 
was the parable of the wise and foolish virgins. 
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It was very original ; we remember one of the 
virgins, probably a wise one, for the atmosphere 
was hot in tone, had a parasol up ; it was very 
beautiful altogether. And we remember another 
picture—Franklin was painted in the manner the 
most appropriate to that charming philosopher; 
you could see right through him all the way to 
the canvas. What an advancing people are the 
Americans ! 


SHAKSPERE CoNTROVERSY.—We have good 
authority for contradicting a paragraph which ap- 
peared in the columns of a contemporary, to the 
effect that the Duke of Devonshire had authorised 
four eminent Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries 
to make a formal examination of the Perkins- 
Collier folio. We are told that there is not the 
slightest foundation for such a statement. His 
Grace on leaving town simply handed over the 
folio to the care of his solicitor, with directions 
that it should be shown to Mr. Collier or any of 
his friends who were anxious to inspect it for the 
purpose of examining the margins with reference 
to the statements of Messrs. Hamilton and Mas- 
kelyne. Although not actually asserting it, our 
contemporary would, nevertheless, lead the lite- 
rary public to suppose that a committee of ex- 
aminers had been formally sanctioned by his 
Grace ; no such sanction has been given ; nor, we 
believe, has the Society of Antiquaries, as a body, 
delegated to any of its members the task of ex- 
amining into the authenticity or otherwise of the 
corrections. 

Professor Nichol, of the University of Glasgow, 
expired on Monday last of congestion of the brain, 
resulting from disease of the heart. Dr. John 
Pringle Nichol was born in January, 1804, at 
Brechin, in Forfarshire. He studied mathematics 
at King’s College, Aberdeen, and subsequently 
became Rector of Montrose Academy. He was 
appointed Crown Professor of Astronomy, in 
Glasgow University, in 1836. His published 
works are mostly on astronomical subjects; the 
moral sciences, as well as philosophical investiga- 
tion and political reform, likewise occupied his 
attention, and he was greatly admired as a public 
lecturer. At the time of his decease, Professor 
Nichol was occupied upon a ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Biography,” now in course of publication. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
oe 


Paris, September 21. 

A curious experiment has been tried within 
these few days, and which has a good deal to do 
with French literature in general. Balzac’s 
drama of La Mardtre has been “revived” 
at the Vaudeville, and with great success. 
While living, Balzac had, like many other 
narrative and descriptive writers, an itching for 
the stage, than which it must be admitted nothing 
could appear less justified. If ever a man was 
devoted to minute detail, and to that species of 
descriptive talent that seems to set action at 
defiance, it was Balzac. He never found enough 
to paint, to describe. He once laboured for a 
whole hour with a gardener in Touraine, to make 
him teach him what the exact names of every 
different blade of grass were. ‘‘ What is this?” 
said the Romancier, ‘‘ Grass,” replied the gardener ; 
‘And this?” rejoined the author of ‘ Eugénie 
Grandet :” ‘‘ Grass,” was answered again; ‘And 
this?” and the same word, ‘‘Grass,” was repeated. 
‘*But, good Heavens !” exclaimed Baizae, ‘‘they’re 
all three unlike : one is long and smooth, another 
rough and stumpy, and the third spiky and of 
different colour—they must have different names— 
they can’t all be the same thing.” But the 
gardener would not be brought from his point, 
and declared they were ‘‘all grass!” and do what 
Balzac would, he never could find any botanist 
(though I believe he worried all the professors of 
the Jardin des Plantes) who would give him a 
nearer insight into the patronymics of the slender 
green blades he used to pick up despairingly from 
the sward, saying: ‘‘ What in mercy’s name are 
all these ?” 

But this man, who thus so delighted in nomen- 


‘‘ grass” would not satisfy his curiosity touching 
the small short herbage that spread out beneath 
his foot, this man, with his rage for describing, 
would really have seemed to be shut out from the 
broad-tinted, somewhat coarse, light-and-shaded 
scene where men and women act, in order that the 
public may comment on their deeds. His certainly 
was the unlikeliest nature ever to become that of 
a dramatist. Yet just for the stage and for the 
drama had he an intenselonging. Nothing daunted, 
and nothing taught him. He was for ever going 
to ‘write a play,” and for ever (what is more) 
trying to sell the play before it was written. Many 
and many a time used he to go to a director 
named Harel, a man famous in the Parisian 
theatrical world, and say to him, ‘‘I have a piece 
that will make your fortune,” and then with the 
extraordinary volubility of elocution so peculiar 
to him, he would proceed to recount the one chief 
situation of the drama (that, he did almost always 
find), and often he would succeed in carrying 
away with him the sanguine manager, who by 
this sanguine temperament was very nearly ruined. 
But, when it came to anything more practical it 
was always found that the great novelist had not 
one single scene written of the ‘‘ play” that was 
to ‘make all their fortunes,” and that, do what 
he would, he could not for the life of him tell how 
to set about writing one. He caught hold of col- 
laborator after collaborator, had nearly killed two 
or three by shutting them up in a house he had at 
Sévres, where he used to make them work all 
night under the influence of café noir, breaking in 
upon them half-a-dozen times to cry: ‘‘ Well, is 
the plot ready?” but still no ‘‘one entire and 
perfect” skeleton of a drama would be forth- 
coming, and at last it seemed an established 
fact that Balzac was decidedly unfit for the 
stage. Once, however, he did make an attempt, 
and, owing to one very singular circumstance, it 
nearly succeeded. He took a personage of one of 
his own books,—Vautrin, from out of the ‘ Pére 
Goriot,”—and having already described him to his 
heart’s content, he set to work to put him in 
action, surrounding him with other personages 
whom he knew equally well. The play was in 
five acts, and as several well-known types figured 
in it, the chance of a succes de scandale tempted 
the director of the Porte St. Martin, the same 
Harel to whom I have already alluded. He 
accepted the piece. Not only was the director 
tempted ; but Frederick Lemaitre, the actor, was 
so too, and the piece was rehearsed and brought 
out. 

At the one solitary performance of Balzac’s 
Vawtrin, all Paris (literally, and without any 
figure of speech) was present. Faubourg St. 
Germain, Chaussée d’Antin, finances, fashion, 
every shade and description of society was repre- 
sented that night at the Porte St. Martin; and 
when Frederick came out upon the stage, such a 
deafening roar greeted him as probably no actor 
ever was met by since theatres have been. The 
great comedian had kept himself shut up till the 
very last moment, and when came his entrée, he 
rushed upon the stage, personating a swindler 
escaped from the galleys, who is in a fair way to 
‘“‘make his way” in life, and dressed so 
exactly to imitate Louis Philippe, transformed 
so absolutely into the very fac simile of that 
monarch, that ever after ‘‘ Vautrin” and the 
‘Citizen King,” were ideas and shapes indis- 
solubly linked together in the popular mind. 
Needless to say, that the play was not permitted 
to come to a termination, although, after the first 
seene, Frederick had modified his wig, which was 
the greatest part of all his offences. Balzac’s 
dramatic hopes were crushed for many a long 
year, and it was not till after the Revolution of 
1848 that he began dreaming again of the old 
temptation. 

Once or twice again he tried his luck, but 
decidedly fortune was not with him, and he died, 
not having been able to see La Mardtre performed, 
and carrying to his grave the conviction it was the 
best thing he had ever done. 

After his death, the most perversely undramatic 
school having come into fashion, and, as I have 





clatures and classifications that the one term 


more than once observed, that which is made to be 








read being chosen in preference for the stage to 
that which is made to be acted, Balzac’s ad. 
mirers contrived to have his dramatic sketches 
performed. Mercadet achieved a sort of success a 
year and a half ago; and La Mardtre has now 
been brought out with considerable expense, 

There is nothing particularly new, or original, or 
striking, one way or the other, in this play; and 
one asks one’s-self why it should have ever seemed 
impossible, or why it should be possible just now ? 
It is well acted, beautifully got up, and has really 
a success. 

In the way of theatres I could not help wonder. 
ing the other evening how so very enormous a fly 
should have slipped through the spider's web of 
the censure as I myself saw on the stage of the 
Cirque. There is a burlesque called Cri-Cri that 
is nothing remarkable in any way, excepting for 
one scene, which it is marvellous the authorities 
should have allowed to be performed. An eastern 
emperor of some fabulous country is seated in 
council, with his ministers and advisers around 
him: a law or measure of some kind is pro- 
posed, and the emperor looks to his council, 
and asks their opinion ; one unlucky indi- 
vidual is beginning to explain why he does 
not like the law, when the emperor stops 
him, exclaiming angrily, ‘‘In my empire every 
man is free to say whatever he likes, so long as he 
always says what I like.” Nor is this the only 
time the thing occurs ; twice again in the course 
of the piece similar speeches are made, at which, 
it is true, the public would not be permitted to 
give any applause, but which, nevertheless, strike 
every one cane as singularly applicable to the 
situation they are themselves living in. 

Most truly, this is what it is now come to in 
France. Every manis free, ‘‘so long as he never 
opposes the government.” It was for a moment 
dreamt that freedom of the press could be ob- 
tained, and people were calculating what degree 
of liberty they would have to dispose of; but 
Louis Napoleon and his advisers soon came to the 
resolution of ‘‘leaving well alone,” and not 
tempting Fate by leaving the French press really 
free. 

Something of this may be laid to the account of 
M. d@Haussonville’s pamphlet, which first came 
out in the Courrier dw Dimanche, and has now 
appeared in the form of a brochure. Hardly 
had the amnesty been proclaimed than Uount 
d’Haussonville snatched up his pen, and wrote a 
protest against the Imperial institutions. Call it 
by whatever other name you choose, that is what 
it was in reality—a protest against the Imperial 
institutions ; an address to the General Councils, 
in which they were besought to petition for in- 
crease of liberty, and in which they were straight- 
forwardly asked whether the late disastrous war 
could, for instance, have ever taken place if, in- 
stead of the will of one man, the constitution of 
the country had subjected its destinies to the dis- 
cussion of many, and to the influence of respon- 
sible ministers? M. d’Haussonville’s appeal was 
one not of detail, but of principle ; it was a direct 
assertion, that the form of the Imperial govern- 
ment was one that ought to be modified, if not 
changed. 

Now, this was a mode of seizing the bull by the 
horns which Louis Napoleon decidedly objected 
to, and all the more so, that he could do nothin 
against the man or the pamphlet that annoye 
him. The amnesty was but just promulgated ; it 
would have been too ridiculous to fly in the face 
of all its assurances at once; therefore, the 
address to the General Councils was forcedly 
allowed to pass, and words ten pores 
times worse than any Montalembert had uttere 
last winter, were to go forth to all pee 
uninterrupted. That could not be er: 
but what was to be so, was any repetition of the 
offence. Soon after the publication of the 
D’Haussonville letter, it was decided that n0 
further freedom should be vouchsafed to the 

French newspapers, and it was only regrette 


that they should have thought themselves 
authorised to count upon so much 
already enjoyed. 

The Journal des Débats, however, 
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you in my last, inveigled into printing a long | On the whole the ‘‘season” looks dull, black, 


wordy declaration of its own utter servility and 
readiness to obey in all things ; and when that is 
done, and the baseness of what is held to be the 
leading newspaper in France is fully and duly 
roved, then out comes the short, angry note in 
the Menitewr, and sets all square again in the old 
tic groove. 

“— Sisele is rather taken aback, and looks 
ruffled, and says it ‘‘ didn’t expect ;” and mutters 
something about ‘‘decrees” and ‘‘laws,” and is 
altogether mystified ; but, notwithstanding the re- 
publicans, with whom the Emperor fancied for a 
moment he could make friends, freedom is a 
dangerous experiment for a man to make who, 
till he dares to declare war against England, must 
keep himself in his place only by the force of 
300,000 bayonets, and Louis Napoleon will not 
run the risk. 

A curious little anecdote is just now amusing 
the few people who remain in Paris in the autumn. 
M. de R—— betted the other day that ‘ two 
mouths” could swallow eighty-three dozen of 
green oysters in one hour. He offered himself 
and the one other ‘“‘mouth.” The bet was taken, 
and the day fixed. Eighty-three dozen oysters 
were forthcoming. M. de R—-— ate one dozen, 
rang for his servant, and ordered in the other 
“mouth.” His servant went out, returned, and 
brought in—a pig! No need to say that the 
eighty-two remaining dozen were gobbled up in 
much less than the hour. But now comes the 
great discussion : and it remains to be seen whether 
the umpires will decide that the bet is won. 
The losers say, ‘‘ We believed two men were to eat 
the oysters ;”” and the winner not very improperly 
replied, ‘‘ How could you fancy anything save a 
pig could do so?” ‘The answer implies a very 
well-deserved blame upon all such disgusting 
transactions as these, but a duel has nearly 
arisen from it. It was at first sought to re- 
resent the hero of the story as an Englishman, 
ut in reality it is M. de R——, the wearer of one 
of the oldest names in France. 





Paris, Wednesday. 

Winter is rapidly approaching, and winter is 
“the season” of literature and art. But thus far 
the season is not one of much promise. With the 
exception of Victor Hugo’s forthcoming volumes, 
which will of course be eagerly devoured, we have 
no books of much importance announced as in 
preparation—no new authors of talent destined to 
“come out.” The newspaper press, which a week 
ago was indulging in the pleasant illusion that 
Louis Napoleon intended to grant it liberty, has 
been rudely told through the Moniteur that it 
must be dumb and shackled as heretofore ; and 
therefore the journal will not be a substitute for 
the want of books. The prospects of the theatres 
are not cheering. Ponsard, to be sure, has come 
back from the Baden gaming-table with a new 
comedy in his portmanteau for the Odéon ; but 
Ponsardian comedies are dreary things. The 
younger Dumas, it is true, is said to have 
completed the Prodigal Father ; but the same 
thing has been said for the last three 
years; and, even if it be true, we are not 
sure that, because completed, the play will 
be played. And apart from Dumas and Ponsard, 
What Is there? Echo (an Irish one) answers 
Nothing.” Neither at the F ran¢ais, nor the 
4ymnase, nor the Odéon, the only three really 
literary theatres, is anything now underlined in 
the bills ; and the Vaudeville, which aspires to 
literary, is living, and seems likely to live, on 
ag of Balzac. In the musical way all is 
lank ; Roger has smashed his arm after losing 
Voice, and no one has come forward to replace 
; Mdme. Vestvali, who was announced to be 
“great singer, turns out to be only a big one, 
and so the Grand Opéra will be in a sad plight. 
of bri no performers, it will not of course think 
unging out new pieces. And at the Opéra 
mique and the theatre Lyrique we have no 
" of anything like brilliant novelty. 


dismal. And yet Heaven knows Paris has been 
| so melancholy of late years that it sadly wants a 
' little enlivening. It is becoming, in an intellectual 
point of view, a sort of great Stoke Pogis. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

THE <Association’s Sectional Meetings met on 
Saturday the 17th inst., and following days, in the 
rooms of the Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 

President—The Earl of Rosse, F.R.S., &c. 

Sir DAvip Brewster exhibited a curious speci- 
men of chalcedony, in the interior of which was a 
landscape minutely depicted. The landscape was 
evidently produced by the action of nitrate of 
silver, which had been insinuated into the interior 
of the chalcedony. It appeared that if this 
chalcedony was laid up in a dark room for four 
hours, the picture would entirely disappear, and 
that upon its being exposed to the sun for ten 
minutes, the picture was again revived, so that in 
this specimen there was not only evidence that a 
landscape might be insinuated into its interior, 
but also that light might be stored up for a time, 
and again brought out. 


Phonautograph, or Apparatus for the Self-Register- 
ing of the Vibrations of Sound. By Messrs. 
Scott and Keenig. 

M. PAbbé Moreno laid before this section, 
Physical Science, a collection of sheets of paper in 
which are self-registered the sounds of the human 
voice, organ pipes, or tuning fork, to the amount 
of 500 or 1000 vibrations. So accurate a delinea- 
tion had never before been made, and was judged 
almost impossible by the great masters of science, 
its success was therefore greeted with enthusiastic 
admiration. 

This continued enregistration forms an undula- 
tory curve so perfectly and distinctly traced that 
the naked eye can easily reckon the atmospheric 
vibrations, especially when it is divided in periods 
by the periodical intervention of a chronometer. 
It is very curious to examine the variations which 
the curves undergo when the sounds are the results 
of the component parts of different harmony. For 
instance, a note with its octave, third, fourth, or 
fifth, or any other consonant relation, as the 17th 
or 19th. When the sounds are very nearly in 
harmony, but not in perfect accord, their simul- 
taneous resonance produces beats, and these beats 
are perfectly indicated or made known to the 
naked eye. These splendid results of the powers 
of the phonautograph were never seen ip Great 
Britain before the Aberdeen meeting. 

Section B.—Chemical Science. 

President—Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S. 

A report by Professor MASKELYN on ‘‘ The Che- 
mical Character of the Photographic Image,” was 
read. The report stated in a lucid style the parts 
which the various chemicals play towards perfect- 
ing photographic pictures. ‘Two other communi- 
cations, in regard to photography, were made— 
viz., ‘A description of a photograph of fluores- 
cent substances,” by Dr. Gladstone, and the exhi- 
bition of two Photo-chemical experiments by M. 
Niepce de St. Victor, also a collection of photo- 
graphs in charcoal, and coloured by metallic 
powders, and photograph enamels by M. l’ Abbé 
Moigno. Many beautiful specimens were pro- 
duced by the Abbé, showing the high position 
which photography occupies in Paris. 

The Abbe Moigno likewise explained a new 
method of generating illuminating gas by means of 
super-heated steam and any hydo-carbon, in- 
vented by M. Issard. 

Section C.—Geology. 
President—Sir Charles Lyell, LL.D., D.C.L., 
“.R 


Mr. Henry C. Honee read the first paper in 
this section on ‘‘ The Origin of the Ossiferous 





either is there any reasonable notion for 
much hope in the Italian Theatre, the | 
Y Opening of which bills are now announcing. : 


Caves of the Plymouth Limestone.” 
Mr. D. Paes, F.G.S., gave in a report on the 
exploration of the Upper Silurians of Lesmahagow, 





in terms of the Association’s grant to Mr. Slimon. 
During the last summer, Mr. Slimon and his son 
had diligently explored the fossiliferous tract of 
Upper Silurian strata in the parish of Lesmahagow, 
and the result of their operations had been to 
exhibit still further the highly fossiliferous 
character of the Nilberry Silurians, and to give 
ample indication of a very varied and curious 
crustacean fauna, altogether new to Paleontology. 

Sir R. Murcuison said that Mr. Page had the 
merit of introducing Mr. Slimon’s discoveries to 
the British Association—at its Glasgow meeting— 
and he (Sir R. M.) thought that language could 
scarcely exaggerate the value of Mr. Slimon’s dis- 
coveries to Palwontologists, and he cordially agreed 
in the recommendation that an additional grant 
should be given to Mr. Slimon. 

Professor PHILIPs, at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, intimated, amidst the applause of the Section, 
that it had pleased the Queen to offer to all foreign 
gentlemen in this neighbourhood, to all officers of 
the Sections, and to members of the General Com- 
mittee, an invitation to breakfast at Balmoral on 
Thursday. 

The same announcement was made in the other 
Sections. 

Major-General PortLock then made some re- 
marks on the discussions which had taken place 
on the previous day. 


Section D.—Zoology and Botany, including 
Physiology. 

President—Sir William Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E. 

Dr. G. Wison read a paper on the employ- 
nent of the electrical eel, Gymnotus Electricus,\by 
the natives of Surinam. Communications from a 
resident were read by Dr. W., giving information 
regarding the method of receiving the shocks. 

A paper by Dr. Bleeker on new genera of fish 
from Java, being purely technical, was only 
briefly alluded to. 

Dr. Dickte read a paper, ‘‘ On the Structure of 
the Shell in some species of Pecten.” 

A discussion took place on this paper, in which 
Dr. Redfern, Mr. Peach, and others took part. 

“Notes on the Arctic Flora,” by Mr. Taylor, 
student of medicine, Aberdeen. The following 
remarks are founded on two voyages to the shores 
of Davis’s Straits :—From 72 deg. to 74 deg. N. 
on the east or Greenland side, the coast is rocky 
and precipitous. Along this coast also there are 
numerous islands more or less conical in form, 
which also present precipitous cliffs. The land in 
the interior consists of a complicated system of 
ravines and mountain ranges, the former usually 
occupied by glaciers; between 74 deg. N. and 
Cape York the surface seems to present an exten- 
sive mer de glace. The original soil varies in its 
nature, having often more or less peat on the 
surface. 

The land on the west or American side of the 
Strait presents an extensive plain along the sea 
border, the mountains in the interior being fewer 
than on the east side, but apparently higher ; this 
land is also destitute of glaciers, and its sea free 
from icebergs ; any which occur have been drifted 
from another quarter; in the interior there are 
mountains, plains, and numerous lakes. 

The east side is sooner clear of snow than the 
west side, just as that border of the Strait is 
soonest clear of ice. On the land éfié' snow first 
disappears in a zone fifty-one hundred feet 
above the sea, extefiding thence upward and 
downward. 

The Flora is on the whole rich and varied ; 
about one hundred and fourteen species of plants 
were collected (a list was given), belonging to 
twenty-four natural orders, in the proportion of 
seventy Dicotyledons to thirty-eight Monocoty- 
ledons, and in addition, three Ferns, two Lycopo- 
diums and one Equisetum, besides numerous 
Mosses and Lichens. Saxifraga oppositifolia and 
Salix herbacea were the first seen in flower, the 
former in March, the latter about the end of 
May; the species of Ranunculus and Papaver 
nudicaule are among the latest ; Saxifraga Hirculus 
is also late, flowering in the middle of August. 
Ranunculus sulphureus and Papaver nudicaule 





burst through a covering of snow at the time of 
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erfectly preserved under the snow during the 
ong winter, and thus different birds find abun- 
dance of food in spring ; 


themselves of the same supply. The buds on the 


the natives also avail | 


flowering. On many species the mature fruit is ' the storms occurred was exhibited. From this it 


appeared that certain localities were more fre- 
quently visited than others; for example, York- 
shire was thickly dotted over with the marks in- 


dicating ‘‘ thunderstorm.” 


The report gave a 


peduncle of Polygonium viviparum are greedily | number of interesting details of the phenomena 


devoured by the Ptarmigan and Snowflake. 


| . . $ 
| of thunderstorms—the effects of accidents, ap- 


Dr. Dickie read a paper ‘‘On Greenland and | pearances on animate and inanimate bodies struck 
by lightning, &c., many of which were very 
curious. 


Iceland Falcons,” also by Mr. Tayton. 
Mr. C. W. Peacnu gave a catalogue of the 
Zoophites of Caithness. 
Section E.—Geography and Ethnology. 
eae J.C. Ross, D.C.L., 


On this Section opening, Colonel JAMES ex- 
hibited a small plan, prepared by him, showing 
the features of the locality where the late disaster 
in China took place ; also the position of the twelve 
vessels forming the squadron that attempted to 
enter the river. 

Sir J. Bowrine said he observed, with regret, 
that, in maps and in correspondence, this river 
was called the Peiho. No Chinaman would know 
it by that name. Peiho means simply ‘‘the river 
in the north”—any river to the north of the 
locality where you may then be. The real name 
is Tiensin-hoa, that is, the River of Tiensin. He 
would like to see the correspondence and maps 
corrected on this point. 

Tuomas Mircue.L, Esq., read a paper ‘On 
the Russian Trade in Central Asia.” He pointed 
out the extent of this trade, and the importance 
to Britain of looking after the demand for cottons, 
hardware, &c. 

The Rey. 8S. Histor, F. C., Missionary, read a 
paper ‘‘ On the aboriginal tribes of the province 
of Nagpore, Central India ;” which entered in 
detail into the habits of those tribes. A paper 
by the Baron de Bode ‘‘On the Country to the 
west of the Caspian Sea” was communicated by 
Dr. Hodgkin. 

Section F.—Economic Science and Statistics. 

President—Lord Monteagle. 

Mr. THomson, of Banchory, read an interesting 
paper ‘‘On Industrial and Feeding Schools of 
Aberdeen.” 

Mr. Harvey then read a paper on the “‘ Agri- 
cultural Statistics of Aberdeenshire.” 


Srcrion G.—Mechanical Science. 
President—Rev. Professor Willis, F.R.S. 


J. F. Bateman read a paper ‘On the Result 
of Boring for Water in the New Red Sandstone, 





near Shiffral, in the county of Salop.” The 
interest of the paper centered in the fact that 
the instance referred to seemed the only one in 
which a plentiful supply of water had been ob- 
tained from boring within the stratum of the 
New Red Sandstone. 

The other papers were ‘‘On the Manceuvering 
of Steam Vessels,” by Admiral Paris, C.B. ‘‘On 
the New Action of what are called Heat Diffusers,” 
by Mr. A Taylor. ‘‘On a Boat Lowering Appa- 
ratus,” by Mr. A. Batten. ‘‘On a Mode for Sus- 


pending, Disconnecting, and Hoisting Boats at- | 
tached to Sailing Ships and Steamers at Sea,” by | 


E. A. Wood. 

The last paper read was ‘‘On Smokeless Coal- 
-hburning in Locomotive Engines,” by Mr. D. K. 
Clarke, ~ : 

Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 
President—Larl of Rosse, 

The first paper in this section was & ‘ Re- 
port on the Theory of Numbers.” It was of 
a purely abstract nature. It will be printed in 
the Association’s Transactions in full. 


storms.” In the course of it Mr. 8S. stated, with 
reference to newspaper paragraphs of thunder- 
storms, that they were not received by the Meteoro- 
logical Department of the Board of Trade till 
verified, but it was only just to say that they 
generally were found correct, and as a rule the 
casualties are more severe than reported, and not 
less so. In 1858, 118 thunderstorms were re- 
ported in England, with seven men killed and 
eighteen injured; no women killed—seven in- 
jured, &c. A map showing the localities where 


In answer to a question, Mr. Symons said the 


effect of the lightning conductor was perfect in 


storms. 


Professor THOMSON said the conductors 


of Sir W. Snow Harris were best. 


Admiral Firzroy said there had never been an 


instance of a vessel in the merchant service fur- 
nished with the conductor of Sir W. S. Harris 
being injured. 


M. Dr La Rvs read a very interesting paper 


‘On Celestial Photography,” in which he de- 


scribed, the mode adopted by him in obtaining 
photographs of the moon and several of the larger 
planets—Jupiter and Saturn ; as also how photo- 


graphs of the sun had been obtained. 


A number 


of beautiful specimens were exhibited. 


The next paper read in this Section was ‘*On 


the Submergence of Telegraphic Cables,” by 


HoMERSHAM Cox, M.A. 


The subject proposed to 


be considered in this paper is one of very great 
importance, because a knowledge of the course 
taken by the cable while descending, and the 
strains to which it is subject, is essential in 
determining the probable sufficiency of strength of 


any proposed cable. 


The ordinary theory sup- 


poses the descending cable to preserve always 
a constant form, whereas any given form is 
necessarily unstable. The cable, in truth, descends 
with a sinuous motion, and just as an eel can 
ascend in water by a wriggling motion of its body, 
so here the undulation of the cable relieves the 
tension of a great part of the weight. 


Professor THomMson confirmed these remarks, 


by his observations on board the Agamemnon, 


which 


showed a tension much less than the 


theoretical tension. 


Among the other papers of interest in this 


section was one ‘‘ On the Transparence of the At- 


mosphere,” by Mr. A. CruICKSHANK, A.M., read 
by Professor MAXWELL. 


| sack of flour is made into two-pound loaves. 


Section B.—Chemical Science. 
President—Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
Dr. OpELIn described a new mode of bread- 


making, which excited the admiration of the 


section, and which has been patented by Dr. 
Dauglish. By this process, the carbonic acid is 
produced independently of, and superadded to, 
the flour, which consequently undergoes no moditi- 
cation whatever. The carbonic acid gas is stored 
in an ordinary gas-holder, and is pumped there- 
from into a cylindrical vessel of water, whereby 
the water becomes charged with gas. This soda 
water is mixed under pressure with the flour, and 
the resulting dough becomes vesicular on removing 
the pressure. It is then divided into loaves and 
baked. This process is so rapid that in an hour 
and a-half from the first wetting of the flour, a 
The 
advantages of this new mode are—its cleanliness ; 
from the ins to the end of the operation, 
neither the flour nor the water is touched by the 
human feet ; it conduces to the health of the work 


| people ; it is a very rapid process; it is certain 


} 


| 


and uniform ; and it prevents any deterioration of 
the flour, so that, by this process, you can use 
flour which would require alum in the ordinary 


| process. 
Mr. Symons read a report ‘‘On Thunder- 


Mr. TREVELYAN said this process was more 
fitted for large establishments than for domestic 
use. He recommended a plan which he had used 
for many years—namely by using muriatic acid 
and soda, A drachm of soda by weight and a 
pound of flour, and a drachm of murictic acid by 
measure and a pound of flour, also, were the 
quantities he employed. 

Dr. DAUBENY said that it was necessary to 
observe this caution in regard to the process men- 
tioned by Mr. Trevelyan, that it was possible the 
muriatic acid might contain arsenic. 


ee 
A remark made by Mr. Trevelyan, that it was 
the opinion of some that arsenic, when taken jn 
small quantities, was not deleterious to the gys. 
tem, brought forth a warning from Dr. Daubep 
and the President, not to put any faith in the 
statement in Dr. Johnston’s ‘‘ Chemistry of Com. 
mon Life,” that arsenic is taken by the girls of the 
Tyrol to improve their complexion, and that whey 
taken constantly the system becomes used to jt 
that being the reverse of the fact. 

Mr. Liverne observed that he had heard, on 
good authority, that this use of arsenic had beep 
told to Dr. Johnston by a practical joker, whodid 
not like to confess his imposition after it had been 
made public. 

A paper ‘* On the Composition of Thames 
— by Drs. Odelin and Dupré, was next 
read. 

Mr. G. C. Foster read a ‘* Report on the Recent 
Progress and Present State of Organic Chemistry,” 
prepared by Dr. Odelin and himself. The report 
began at the year 1832, and contained an interest. 
ing detail of some of ihe most recent discoveries, 
as illustrating the ideas which have gnidel 
chemists of late years. 

SEcTION C.-—Geology. 
President—Sir Charles Lyell. 

The first paper read was a strictly technical 
one by C. Moors, Esq., F.G.S., ‘‘On Brachio. 
poda, and on the Developement of the Loop in 
Terebratella,” which was beautifully illustrated 
by diagrams. 

Professor OWEN said, the paper read by Mr. 
Moore was a beautiful illustration of the great 
value of extended animal forms in increasing ou 
knowledge of developmental anatomy, and of 
those natural history branches of knowledge that 
would at first sight seem necessarily to be derived 
from the study of recent species. Owing to the 
extreme rarity of living forms of the Terebratella 
family, he doubted whether they would have got 
the subjects for tracing all these beautiful stages 
of development of these complex parts which the 
multiplicity of fossil remains had afforded to the 
author of the present paper. 

The PRrEsIDENT read a letter from Dr. Dawson, 
F.G.8., intimating certain discoveries which he 
had just made of a land shell and reptiles in the 
South Joggins coal-field, Nova Scotia, and e- 
closing two specimens. 

Sir Cuarzes Lye 1, after reading the letter, 
said the discovery made by Dr. Dawson was one 
of no ordinary interest, and was surprised when it 
was considered that no formation had been worked 
to the same extent as the coal. Believing, as he 
did, that the regular beds of coal derived their 
vegetable matter, not from drifting, but from such 
swamps as those in the Mississippi, where vege 
table matter was now accumulating without the 
slightest mixture of sediment, he thought it was 
a truly wonderful thing that so little progress had 
been made in the discovery of the air-breathers of 
that period. He was exceedingly delighted at the 
discovery made by Dr. Dawson, and a detailed 
account of these would be looked forward to with 
much interest. 

Professor OWEN said that perhaps one of the 
most important features in this discovery of Dr. 
Dawson's, was the announcement that scales had 
been preserved in so long a period, which impli 
that they must originally have been osseous. | 
would greatly increase the value of these dis- 
coveries if they afforded evidence of the develop 
ments of the external skeleton. 

Professor Nicot, F.R.S.E., gave an able and 
interesting notice on the relations of the ee 
red sandstone, and quartzite in the north-we 
Highlands, illustrated by various sections. 10 
fessor Nicou had visited the Highlands, and h 
arrived at a different conclusion as to the succes 
sion of certain crystalline and sub-crystalline ae 
from that arrived at by Sir R. I. Murchison. ° . 
contended that the great series of rocks in we 
were of older date than that assigned to them °Y 
Sir R. I. Murchison, and endeavoured to prove, 

a reference to the sections which he exhibited, ne 
the order of super-position which he advoea 
was the correct one. 
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Professor HuxLEY gave an explanation of the 
newly-discovered remains in the neighbourhood of 
Having received specimens of sandstone 
containing what he considered traces of reptilia, 
inorder to work out the problem of their character, 
hewas put in communication with Mr. Duff and 
the Rev. Mr. Gordon, but for whose efficient co- 
gperation his labours must have been in vain. He 
was fortunate to obtain _Specimens containing 1m- 
ressions Which led him to conclude it was a 
tile and not a fish. He next obtained impres- 






































































































| sims in the sandstone of what appeared to have 
| been once a bone, resembling the bony plates of 
an alligator, from which he came to the conclusion 
thatthe reptile was one of the crocodilian species. 
From these and other traces he was confirmed in 
theidea that it had been a crocodilian reptile allied 
to the Dinosaurian series, but presenting various 
t points of rahe from Fy gece or — 
” ies, and that the period of its existence mus 
t have on that sail by the green sandstone. 
, Professor OWEN said no one could fail to be 
, impressed with the extreme minuteness and care 
4 with which Professor Huxley had examined 
the facts ; with the clearness with which these 
facts had been described ; and still more with the 
accuracy and soundness of the deductions which 
Professor Huxley had made. The paper read 
il afforded a very instructive evidence of the value 
D- of the law of correlation of structure. He con- 
m aurred entirely with the conclusions which Pro- 
id fessor Huxley had drawn from a more complete 
view of those bones. 
r. Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 
a President—Sir W. Jardine. 
‘f Dr. LankesteR having read a ‘‘ Description 
at af New Species of Polyzoa and Echinodermata 
al from Shetland,” Mr. A. MuRRAY read an interest- 
he ing paper ‘‘On the Disguises of Nature,” with 
lla illustrations, which was followed by a discussion, 
~* = Messrs. Peach, Gould, and Dr. Dickie 
°) 
= ‘Sus-section D.—Physiolog, 
he scTION D. vysiology. 
the President—Professor Sharpey. 

The first paper was ‘‘On Reproduction in Gas- 
on, teropoda, and on some Curious Effects of Endos- 
he mosis,” by R. Garner, F.L.S. 
the This paper was on the complicated generative 
ell- argans of these animals, and upon the very curious 

phenomena presented by their spermatozoa from 
ter, osis. The author was disposed to think 
one twealluminous organ of Cuvier in the helix to be 
nit m ovary, and the part at the extremity of the 
kei body to give origin to the vivifying fila- 
s he ments only. He mentioned the art with which 
heir the helix burrowed a little pit, nicely puddled, 
such it which “4 a. its ova, covering them after- 
ege- with soil. He showed that the curious 
‘be tateous dart was formed by the secretion of the 
was 0 well-known beautiful fimbriated glands, of 
had nich the use has been considered obscure. The 
1s of gata has two darts. Several of the parts de- 
t the and even the heart, is covered with 
gare Though there may still be raised 
oubdts respecting the physiology, the 
- uathor — to have thesonghly iacvestiguted 
; - and 9.99 a by Dr. Marcett, ‘‘On the 
3 lh cohol on the Nervous System.” 
~ era BENNETT read a pa i “On the 
. dit at the Origin of the Tissues,” and pointed 
2 a t fibres and membranes might be found 
velop- = et independent of cells, and that in the 
nd ethan that there were nuclear fibres and cell 
pr Iter 80 there were molecular fibres. This 
Ss » i some cases, possessed distinct powers of 
ge similar ty, as exhibited in certain vibriones 
a had talk by those seen in the nuclear fibres of the 
: thers, Vorticella, and the cell fibres, and in 
a Dr. Bennett then described a law which 
“* he ee re the a erg see —_ 
"lal transf, , eas y saying that growth an 
a — in organic ron is vung to suc- 
a Wy Rhee of histogenetic and hegre ioe 
i that ire the umerous examples of which he laid 


| section. He then carefully described 
-ocated. “ent researches of Mr. Rainey of London, and 





proof of the correctness of the doctrine he had 
endeavoured to establish. 

A lengthy discussion took place on this paper, 
in which Dr. Redfern, Professor Allan Thomson, 
Professor Palmer, and the Rev. Mr. Jamieson 
took part. 

Mr. Nourse then read a paper ‘‘ On the Organs 
of the Senses, and on the Mental Perceptive 
Faculties.” 

A paper by Dr. Garrod was read ‘‘On the 
Specific Chemical and Microscopical Phenomena 
of Gouty Inflammation,” in which he attempted 
to show that specific chemical and microscopical 
phenomena invariably accompany gouty inflam- 
mation, and these consist in the desposition of 
nitrate of soda, in a crystalline form, within the 
cartilages and ligamentous structures of the joints ; 
and that such deposition is altogether nathogno- 
monic, never being found in any other disease 
than true gout ; and again, that such deposition 
is probably the cause, rather than the effect, of 
the inflammatory action ; lastly, the author points 
out the great importance of ascertaining the true 
nature of the disease, as a means of arriving at its 
rational and successful treatment. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which 
Professor Bennett, Dr. Camps, Professor Palmer, 
Mr. Garner, and others took part. 

A paper was read ‘‘ On the Supposed Distinction 
between Sensory and Motor Nerves,” by Mr. G. 
H. Lewes, in which he endeavoured to show that 
they did not differ in property, but only in funce- 
tion, in consequence of their terminating respec- 
tively in skin or muscles, 

Professor SHARPEY pointed out that the conclu- 
sions of the author, as to there being no difference 
in properties in nerve, was invalidated by the 
effects of poison, and more especially of Wourari 
and Conium, which paralysed the motor and not 
the sensitive nerves. 

Professor BENNETT stated that the conclusions 
of the author, so far as concerned the influence 
which their mode of termination produced on the 
functions of organs and tissues, had for some time 
been admitted by physiologists, and that they 
have not only the terms sensory and motor, but 
secretory and vaso-motor, when they are traced 
into glands or blood-vessels. 


Section E.—Geography and Ethnology. 
President—Admiral Sir J. C. Ross. 


The business commenced by Dr. Norton SHAw, 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, read- 
ing ‘‘ Notes on the Lower Danube,” by Major J. 
Stokes, R.E., bearing on the current, the coast, 
bars, and piers of that river, with its navigable 
uses. 

Mr. Cunt then read a ‘Memorandum of the 
Earthquake at Erzeroum,” by Consul Dalzell, 
detailing the nature and extent of the devastation 
caused by it. 

The next paper was a minute and interesting 
‘* Description of Ghadames,” communicated by the 
Earl of Ripon, and read by Professor GEDDEs, 
King’s College. At the conclusion of the paper, 
Mr. Craufurd and Mr. Cull made some remarks, 
by which it appeared that Ghadames is a district 
of Northern Sahara, inhabited by a race distin- 
guished from all the surrounding tribes in their 
customs and language. Both the country and 
people are very little known, and seem to have 
almost escaped the notice of travellers. 

Mr. Cutt then read some interesting extracts 
from a letter of Dr. Kirk to Alex. Kirk, Esq., 
relating to the Livingstone Expedition, and com- 
municated by Dr. Shaw. The extracts form the 
very latest intelligence which has reached England 
of the intrepid travellers. 

Dr. N. SHaw then read ‘‘ Notes on the proposed 
Railway Communications between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, vid the United States of 
America.” The paper contained a large amount 
of geographical and statistical information, and 
showed that the Americans strongly recommend 
the adoption of the route of the thirty-second 

arallel by Captains Pope and Parke, in 1853, from 
are to Pimas Villages, by Major Emory from 
Pimas Villages to mouth of Gila in 1848, by 





of Edinburgh, as furnishing further 





This was followed by the reading of a long and 
able paper by Major Syner, R.E., on ‘* Rapid 
Communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacilic, vid British North America. 

Sir Ropertck I. Murcutson, in the course of a 
few remarks, in which he alluded to the able paper 
just read, said he did not know a single individual 
to whom he would wish to pay a greater compli- 
ment than to Major Synge, for his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject of communication 
| between the Atlantic and the Pacific. It must 
have been evident to every one who heard the 
| paper read, that the Major possessed the power of 
generalising a subject with an ability and clearness 
seldom met with. He thanked the Major for 
his communication. 

The other papers read were ‘Description of 
Passes through the Rocky Mountains,” by Dr. 
Hunter, and communicated by Sir R. 1. Murchison 
and read by Dr. Suaw ; ‘*On the Geography of 
Southern Peru,” by W. Bollaert, F.R.G.S., 
read by Mr. CULL. 

Section F.—Economie Science and Statistics. 

President—Colonel Sykes, M.P. 

A similar communication was read here as in 
the other Sections, on the subject of ‘* The late 
Baron von Humboldt,” and the memorial proposed. 
in his honour. 

Colonel SyKEs said there could be but one feel- 
ing in the minds of all the Members of the British 
Association—that any honour which could be 
paid to the memory of so distinguished an indi- 
vidual as the late Baron von Humboldt should be 
cheerfully paid. A list would be placed in the 
Reception-room for members’ signatures, and he 
hoped that no member would be deterred from 
inscribing his name because he might think it 
necessary to add a sum of money. ‘That was not 
at all necessary ; it was rather the large number 
of signatures that would be acceptable, and he 
hoped that all those who were connected with 
this concern would be disposed to place their 
names on the subscription paper. 

Lord MoNTEAGLE then said that this was a 
testimony on the part of the British Association 
to one of the most thoroughly European reputation 
which had existed in our time. His lordship 
concluded by moving ‘‘ That this Section of the 
British Association desire to record their grateful 
admiration of the services rendered to science by 
the late lamented Baron von Humboldt, and their 
desire to co-operate in any measure which shall 
convey to posterity their high appreciation of these 
services. 

Sir Joun Bowrrne seconded the reselution, 
which was put from the Chair, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. J. Pork Hennessy, M.P., in submitting 
his paper ‘‘On some results of the Society of Arts 
Examinations” to the Section, briefly reviewed 
the recent history of the examination movement. 
He divided the subject into scholastic examina- 
tions and institutional examinations. The former 
include such examinations as those so successfully 
undertaken by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, for the middle classes, and the latter 
were those conducted by the Society of Arts, 
for artizans or working men They formed, in 
fact, one comprehensive scheme, each system-stp- 
plying the wants of its own particularclass. 

Professor GORGE WILSON Of Edinburgh then 
gave some interesting statistics on ‘‘ Colour Blind- 
ness.” This was a subject, he said, which was 
now coming to be of great practical interest and 
importance in relation to certain professions. 
Colour blindness was a term applied, not to what 
he called a disease of vision, but rather a remark- 
able type of vision. He went on to give an ex- 
planation of the nature of this visual peculiarity, 
illustrating his remarks by laughable instances. 
This peculiarity shows itself chiefly—firstly, in 
the confounding of red and green ; secondly, in 
matching or confounding dark red and brown ; 
thirdly, in confounding red and black ; and, lastly, 
in confounding different shades of the same colour. 
The Professor concluded by urging the importance 
of the subject in relation to railways and steam- 





Lieutenant Williamson in California in 1853. 


ships, and the impropriety of employing colour- 
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blind people in such professions, where danger 
arose from mistaking colours. 

The thanks of the Section were voted to the 
Professor. 

Colonel Sykes, F.R.S., M.P., read a paper 
“On the Past, Present, and Prospective Financial 
Condition of British India.” This paper gave rise 
to a lively discussion, in which Lord Monteagle, 
Mr. Bazley, M.P., and Messrs. J. F. Leith and 
J. F. Mackenzie took part. 

Thanks were voted to Colonel Sykes for his 
very able and elaborate paper. 


Secrion G.—Mechanical Science. 

There were no fewer than fifteen papers down 
for this Section. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GERRARDillustrated themotion 
of the Gryoscope, by substituting two balls 
mounted in the ends of a transverse rod, at equal 
distances from the centre. 


MEETING OF GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the General Committee—which 
was very fully attended—was held in the Library 
at three o'clock, the Rev. W. V. Harcourt in the 
chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and 
confirmed, 

The first point that came before the meeting 
was that of fixing the place of meeting for next 
year. Applications had been given in from Ox- 
ford, Manchester, Cambridge, Birmingham, and 
Newcastle. 

Dr. Daubeny and Professor Walker represented 
Oxtord ; the Mayor of Manchester, Sir R. Fair- 
bairn, Alderman Wild, Mr. Ramstone, and Mr. 
Rumsey, Manchester. 

Mr. Hopkins moved that the Association’s 
meeting of next year be held at Oxford, which 
was agreed to, the claims of Manchester for the 
succeeding year to be preferentially considered. 

Dr. Daubeny then moved that the Right Hon. 
Lord Wriottesly be requested to accent the offige 
of President elect for next meeting, which was 
agreed to. 

The following were elected Vice-Presidents :— 
The Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; the 
Rev. the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cxford ; His Grace the Duke of Marlborough ; 
the Earl of Rosse ; the Lord Bishop of Oxford ; 
the Rev. the Dean of Christ Church ; C. Daubeny, 
Esq., M.D., F.R.S., and Professor of Botany ; 
H. W. Acland, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., and Regius 
Professor of Medicine; W. F. Dinkins, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy. 

The election of Secretary, &c., was next pro- 
ceeded with, Major-General Sabine having inti- 
mated his resignation of the office of Secretary (on 
account, partly at least, we believe, of the state 
of his health), the following resolution was passed 
unanimously :—‘‘ That the cordial thanks of the 
British Association be offered to Major-General 
Sabine, on his retirement from office, after 
twenty years of unremitting attention to the 
administration of the affairs of the Association, 
of active participation in the magnetic survey, 
and other important scientific researches which it 
has recommended.” 

Professor Walker was then elected General 
Seeretary, Professor Phillips was re-elected Assis- 
tant Genéral.Secretary, and John Taylor, Esq., 
General Treasuré?—~~ - 

There were elected as Local Secretaries for next 
year—Dr. Rolliston, H. J. S. Smith, Esq., M.A., 
and George Griffith, Esq., M.A., Oxford; and 
Rev. E. Hill, M.A., one of the Local Treasurers. 

Professor WALKER suggested, with reference to 
the period of meeting next year, that immediately 
after Commemoration, which takes place on the 
20th of June, would be a desirable time. If the 
Association could conveniently meet, say on 
Wednesday, 27th June, he would suggest that 
date. 


Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 


President—The Earl of Rosse. 


Sir Davip BRewsTER read a eos “On the 
Decomposed Glass of Nineveh and other Places.” 
He described the general appearance of glass in 


an extreme state of decomposition, when the de- 





composed part was so rotten as to break easily 
between the fingers, a piece of undecomposed 
glass being generally found in the middle of the 
plate. He then explained how, in other speci- 
mens, the decomposition took place around one, 
two, or more points, forming hemispherical cups, 
which exhibit the black cross and the limits of 
polarised light. 
Section B.—Chemistry. 
President—Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B. 

A communication was read by J. G. Macvicar, 
D.D., ‘*On the organic Elements, and their Re- 
lations to each other and to the Medium of Light,” 
illustrated by models, according to the author's 
theory of the forms and structures of the molecules 
of bodies. He began by recalling to the memory 
of the audience the remarks which had been made 
on the philosophy of chemistry on preceding days. 
He then proceeded to show that by giving an 
affirmative answer to the query of Sir I. Newton, 
as to whether the molecules of dense bodies may 
not be composed of particles of the medium of 
light, a molecular theory resulted which satisfied 
and explained to a wonderful extent the well- 
known atomic weights and phenomena generally 
of chemical agents. 

A discussion ensued, in which Professor L. 
Playfair, Professor Williamson, and the Abbé 
Moigno took a part, but without giving their 
adhesion, as might be expected, to a theory which 
cannot be accepted without entering on a new era 
in chemistry. 


SecTIoN E.—Geographu and Ethnology. 
President—Admiral Sir J. C. Ross. 


Mr. A. AMEUNEY, a Syrian gentleman, read a 
paper ‘‘On.the Arabic speaking population of the 
World.” 

Dr. MAccowAn then delivered an address ‘‘On 
Chinese Genealogical Tables,” which drew forth 
some discussion. 


Section F.—£conomics and Statistics. 

A paper ‘‘On the British Trade with India,” 
prepared by Mr. R. Valpy, was read by the 
SECRETARY. 

The business of the Association terminated to- 
day (Sept. 21), the opinion of the members being 
that the Aberdeen meeting has proved one of the 
most successful ever held by the Association. All 
the sections brought their proceedings to a close 
yesterday, with the exception of A, B, and C, 
which met to-day for the disposal of the outstand- 
ing business. In the three sections there were 
twenty-seven papers read, of which we notice those 
of greatest interest. 

Section A.—Mathematics and Physics. 
President—Sir W. Hamilton. 

Mr. JAmes Smiru read the first paper, ‘‘ On 
the Relations of a Circle Inscribed in a Square.” 

Professor W. THOMSON read a paper ‘‘ On the 
Reduction of Professor Forbes’s observations of 
Underground Temperatures ;” along with a paper 
on the same subject, with its application to 
monthly mean temperatures, communicated by 
Professor J. D. Everett. 

Mr. J. P. Hennessry read a paper, ‘‘ On the 
Inclination of the Planetary Orbits,” in which he 
laid down as the general law of the inclination of 
the planetary orbits, that the planets most remote 
from the sun had the largest inclination. 

Professor CLERK MAXWELL laid before the 
section an ingenious instrument for exhibiting 
the motions of a ring of satellites, the working of 
which he explained and illustrated, amidst the 
— of the audience. 

?rofessor CLERK MAXWELL next read a paper 
‘On the Dynamical Theory of Gases,” which 
gave rise to an interesting conversation on the 
various theories as to the movements of gases, in 
which Professors W. Thomson and Rankine and 
others took part. 

Professor Von Jacost, from St. Petersburg, 
read a brief paper ‘‘On the Comparison of Bat- 
teries,” and answered one or two inquiries on the 
subject by the Dean of Armagh. 

The time for the reading of the remaining 








= =e 
papers being limited, the Chairman intimated thy 
only ten minutes could be allowed for the reag; 
and discussion of each, which rendered it neo. 
sary for them to be merely given in, with a state. 
ment of the leading object of each, the paper 
being too long for even an abstract to be given of 
each, 
SEcTION B.—Chemical Science, 
President—Dr. Daubeny. 

Dr. ODLING read a paper ‘‘ On Marsh’s Test for 
Arsenic.” Marsh’s test, he said, depends o 
the production of arseniated hydrogen when y. 
senical substances are in presence of nasoept 
hydrogen. The author showed that numerous ani 
varied bodies, including the organic substane 
contained in ordinary earth, vegetable tissue, ani. 
mal tissue, salts of copper, and ordinary salty 
prevented the formation of arseniated hydrogen, 
and thereby defeated the action of Marsh's test 
As a mode of separating the arsenic from these in. 
terfering substances, the author recommended the 
process of distillation with muriatic acid, whereby 
arsenic in the form of chloride of arsenic is isolated 
in a form suitable for testing. 


Section C.—Geology. 
President—General Portlock. 

The first paper put down to be read was by Sir 
David Brewster, ‘‘On a Horse-Shoe Nail found 
in the Red Sandstone of Kingoodie.” Great in 
terest had been excited by the title of the paper, 
but Professor Nico. now stated that it was 
doubtful if Sir David would be able to attend. 

Mr. Brapy read a paper on ‘The Elephant 
Remains at Ilford.” The chief of these was the 
tusk of an enormous mammoth, identical with 
the Siberian mammoth. Remains of conifers 
and other plants yet existent were found in the 
same strata. Thus the interesting question was 
raised of the coincident existence of those huge 
animals with man. \ 

The PresipENT at this point took occasion t 
remark that nothing said or published by geologists 
in this direction could be held as destroying ay 
rational belief in Revelation. They did not, aud 
could not, assert that man lived, say 13,000 or 
20,000 years ago. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was passed 
unanimously, 


MEETING OF GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the General Committee was heli 
in the Library at 1 o'clock, Dr. Robinson pr 
siding. The grants of money for scientific objects 
to the amount of 930/., including 500. to the 
Kew Observatory, were passed unanimously. 
reports of the various Sectional Committees wer 
read by the Secretary, and approved of. 

The concluding general meeting took place 
3 o'clock in the Music-hall. 

In addition to the subscription of 100. = 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort to ‘ 
proposed Humboldt Foundation, which was ~ 
nounced at the sectional mectings on Mon - 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison has subscribed t 
sum of 507. 





FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVING WITHOUT AN ENGRAVER. 


One of the most curious of the many oe od 
able applications of photography 1s that ol p 
ducing by its means copies of engravings “ 
other works of art. The almost perfect Tp + the 
tion of a drawing or an engraving, ica 
intervention of an engraver or copyist, W0U sik 
seemed a few years back almost an ong 
thing—yet we know that photography anil 
plishes it daily. But we have become - -* 
with photography that we almost cease voduetioh 
at its marvellous doings. Still the rep al 
true and beautiful as it is, is a phot “ 
not an engraving. We have now tom a 
the notice of our readers a new process Kd nid o 
it has been found possible without eee " 

hotography, in fact as we may Y endl 
saikaaaal Sedan, to make a periect inca 
an engraving—whether a copperplate or 
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t-and not only to make a copy of it, but to 
pn nce & plate oy block for surface-printing, that 
shall yield impressions by the ordinary printing 
quite equal to the original. But 

even this is not all. Blocks can by this process 
be produced, without the aid of any engraver, 
which shall print these fac-similes enlarged or 
reduced to any extent that may be desired. 
We have, for instance, seen a whole-page wood- 
cut from the Illustrated News, reduced to half, 
and enlarged to double the original dimensions, 
without any loss of sharpness or vigour, and with- 
out the smallest distortion being anywhere dis- 
eoverable, even with a lens. So again with an 
old and imperfect map ; and so with an impres- 
sion from a steel engraving. But it is equally 
Jicable to original designs made with a peculiar 
ink and paper. Without the assistance of an en- 
ver, blocks for surface printing can be pre- 
red from them, either of the same or any larger 
or smaller size. But further, the blocks for 
printing can be produced of an altered form as 
well as a different size. Thus the normal pattern 
for printing on a dinner-service can be repro- 
duced, say in its original size and round form for 
the ordinary dinner-plates, half, or any other 
proportion of the size, for desserts or cheese-plates, 
and twice the size and oval for dishes, &c. 
All this we have said is a mechanical process, 
but it is also a scientific one, and to be 
roperly worked out we need hardly say, it 
will require artistic guidance. The textile and 


the ceramic manufacturer are almost equally | 


interested in this invention with the pub- 


tobecommercially almost unlimited. The process 


for exhibition in the South Keasington Museum. ! 


From them it is evident that the grounds will be 
laid out in a very effective style; and that the 
architectural features will also be effective as well 


which were promised will, we are afraid, have to 
be waited for a little longer. 
has been leased to the Horticultural Society by 


parallelogram of about twenty acres, lying in the 
centre of the Commissioners’ grounds, between 
the Prince Albert and Exhibition Roads. 
ground is to be laid out so as to form three prin- 
cipal levels, with a total fall from north to south 
of about forty feet. The entrance will be from 
the lower or Brompton end, whence a main path- 
way, seventy-five feet wide, will lead to the upper 
or Kensington end, where will be the great Con- 
servatory or Winter Garden. Arcades are to extend 
around the land, forming a sheltered promenade, 
anda covered way for the exhibition of plants and 
flowers, three-quarters of a mile long. The terraces 
will all differ in character, and will be not only laid 
out so as to display the horticultural products to the 
greatest advantage, but be adorned with basins, 
fountains, &c. But the arcades will be the grand 
feature in an artistic point of view. In all they 
are to be more than 4000 feet in extent, and at 
least twenty feet wide and twenty-five feet high ; 
whilst around each garden they are to be of 
different design—though all Italian in style. But 
here again we have the old story of reproduction 
superseding invention. The architect is Mr. 


| Sidney Smirke, A.R.A., who, in the Reading Room 
lisher, but the range of its application seems | 


jscarried through by means of elastic blocks and | 
electro-metallurgy : all that is required to be fur- | 
nished the manipulator is an impression of the | 


plate to be copied. The inventor is Mr. H. G. 
Collins, who has protected his invention by 
tents. A company called the Electro Printing- 
lock Company, has been formed for working it. 
That the invention is regarded by business men 
as thoroughly practical, may, we suppose, be taken 


of the British Museum, has shown that he can 
make or adapt a design exactly fitted to the object 
in view, and without mere copyism of constructive 
and decorative features. But then, in the Carlton 
Club House and elsewhere, he has shown his 


| readiness to adopt the easier and less artistic 


| method of borrowing a design bodily. 


And now 
in this new horticultural garden we are to have a 


| reproduction of two Roman colonnades, that of 
| the Villa Albini, and the cloisters of the Basilica 


for granted, since the names of some of our lead- | 
ing publishers of illustrated works, and ceramic | 


manufacturers are in the list of directors. When 


the scheme is more thoroughly in working order | 
we may return to the subject, to notice the process | 


itself somewhat more particularly. 

Another process for engraving without an 
engraver, of which we gave a description some 
months back, also claims a word of passing notice. 
The Photographic News of last week presented 


its subscribers with a new plate, engraved by | 


Mr. Fox Talbot's photoglyphic process. 


This | 


engraving, a view of the Tuileries, is not only | 
much larger, but much clearer and more effective | 


than those previously given in the Photographic 
News, or shown at the rooms of the Photographic 
Society. So far it is a proof that the sun is making 
Progress in the engraver’s art. The copper-plate, 
after it left Mr. Talbot’s hands was ‘‘steel-faced,” 
and the sharpness and delicacy of the sculpture on 
the front of the building, and the various 
architectural details, prove as well the value 
of this auxiliary as the refinement and power of 
the photoglyphic process. Perhaps this steel- 

ing may in a great measure remove the difli- 
culty of printing from a plate so slightly bitten-in 


Process commercially successful. 


| poses. 


| master in the School of Art at Sheffield. 


} 


Point now is to secure greater firmness and trans- | 


parency in the shadows. 


Should the remaining , 


mechanical difficulties be overcome, we shall at | 


haveundoubtedly permanent photographs of 
very class of objects obtainable at a moderate 
At any rate, if the art be carried no 


er,—and it is inconceivable that, having so | 


Mpidly advanced thus far, it should halt where it 


18—Mr. Talbot will have solved the problem of | 


Producing 
should prefer to call them, photographic etchings, 
tatirely without assistance from the engraver. 


A block-model and drawings of the proposed | 


arrangement’ of the Horticultural Society’s 
grounds 


| successful of the competitors. 


of S. Giovanni Laterano. Surely something 
new might have been devised specially for the pur- 
pose. The architects who invented these colon- 
nades for a city with a climate and associations 
like those of Rome, and one of them to serve for a 
palace, the other for the ambulatory of a church, 
would assuredly have contrived something a little 
different if they had been directed to design 
covered promenades about a winter and a summer 
garden in the neighbourhood of London. How- 
ever, as we cannot invent anything, we must even 
borrow ; and borrowing, we might have borrowed 
worse. The arcades are to be constructed of 
brick and stone-work (the central arcades being of 
Italian brick-work alone), and terra-cotta and ma- 
jolica will be freely introduced for decorative pur- 
The decorative work, it is said, is to be 
under the direction of Mr. Sykes, late second 
The 
great Conservatory, or Winter Garden, with its 
connected verandahs, will be 275 feet long, 78 feet 


| wide, and 60 feet high. The construction of the 


arcades and terraces is undertaken by the Exhi- 
bition Commissioners, who are to expend 50,0007. 
upon them ; whilst the Conservatory and the lay- 
ing out of the grounds are to be executed by the 


| Horticultural Society at an equal cost. 
asufficient number of impressions to render the | 


If so, the chief | 





Some time ago the architects of all countries 
were invited by the Brazilian government to send 
in designs for a new Opera House, to be erected on 
a grand scale at Rio de Janeiro. Three premiums 
of considerable value were promised to the most 
The result has just 
been announced, and it is rather noteworthy. Five- 
and-twenty architects responded to the invitation. 
| The first premium, of the value of about 2250/., 
was awarded to Gustavo Waenheldt of Rio Janeiro. 


photographic engravings, or, as we | The second premium, of 9007. value, was gained 


by Messrs. Green and Deville of London, and the 
| third of 4507., by Mr. S. Sioan of Philadelphia. 
| This appears to be a somewhat curious distribu- 
tion ; an exhibition of the designs would be worth 
visiting. If Rio de Janeiro has an architect who 


at Kensington Gore, have been placed | can ‘lick the universe” after this fashion, it 
i 





might be worth his while to visit London. We 


, Should like to know what form the “battle of the 
| Styles” took in the capital of Brazil. 
, Spect the battle has ended differently to what it 
as convenient ; but the magnificent art-works | 


In one re- 


would probably have done in London. When the 


| English Government invited a competition for a 
The ground, which | 


new Foreign Office it awarded the premiums as it 


, had promised ; but it set aside the design and the 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, is a | 


designer it had crowned as the best, and appointed 
a new archieect to make a new design for the 


| actual building. 
The | 


A statue of Notre Dame de France, of extraor- 
dinary dimensions, is in course of erection on 
the Rocher de Corneille, near Le Puy (department 
of Haute-Loire). The statue itself will be about 
53 feet high, and a staircase in the inside will 
give access to the head, whence there will be 
an extensive panoramic view. The statue is of 
iron, cast in pieces from guns taken at Sebastopol. 
The design is by M. Bonassieux. 

The Wallace monument is not to represent the 
Scottish hero trampling the English fon under- 
foot. The Committee have awarded the first 
prize toa design by Mr. J. T. Rochead of Glas- 
gow, which consists of a tower in the Scottish 
medigval style, 220 feet high; and which it is 
understood will be at once erected, though there 
are loud complaints, by the unsuccessful competi- 
tors, of their interests having been imperilled by 
the Committee permitting a gross departure from 
the announced conditions. The second prize was 
awarded to Messrs. Peddie and Kinnear of Edin- 
burgh; the third, to Messrs. Haig and Low of 
Glasgow. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
+ 


CovENT GARDEN THEATRE.—Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison have issued their preliminary pro- 
spectus. It contains quite a list of names— 
more numerous, if truth must be spoken, than 
favourably known; but then Mr. Harrison and 
Miss Pyne are a complete corruscation of talent 
in themselves. No operatic promises are made, 
and beyond a doubt Dinorah will be as popular 
as Satanella, and she will melt us each evening 
with all the lyric pathos of which Miss Pyne is 
alone capable, for we were wrong when we stated 
Miss Pyne would not play Dinorah, and we are 
very sorry to be wrong. The public will hear 
Miss Pyne sing ‘* Ombra leggiera,” and she will 
sing it twenty times as often as Miolan Carvalho, 
and she will be applauded, and Dinorah will run 
after her little goat, and the little goat will 
perversely run away from Dinorah. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—During the last week 
this house has been filled to overflowing. On 
Saturday last Mr. C. Mathews played for the last 
time previous to his return to America, and we 
need not say an immense number of people were 
drawn together to see this favourite actor play 
Paul Pry. The delineation cannot be described 
—it was wonderful. Mr. Mathews also played in 
the Road to Ruin. On Monday Miss Sedgwick 
made her re-appearance. She has not overcome 
her mannerism; a great pity, for Miss Sedg- 
wick has the elements of a consummate ac- 
tress. It were, perhaps, absurd to say that so 
dashing a lady as Bliss Sedgwick wants con- 
fidence ; but she does, and in her own powers, 
as is shown by her frequent imitation of fa- 
vourite actresses. An habitual playgoer, to hear 
this lady with his eyes shut, would at times fancy 
that now Miss Sedgwick herself, then Mrs, Stirling, 
and sometimes Miss Reynolds, was speaking. Miss 
Sedgwick’s portrayal of Miss Dorillon in Wives 
as they Were, and Maids as they Are, has some 
very good points, especially in the prison scene. 
Mrs. Wilkins, as Lady Mary Raffle, in the same 
comedy, made a decided success. On Wednesday 
Miss Reynolds made her appearance in Gold- 
smith’s ever-welcome She Stoops to Conquer. Much 
may be said in favour of her Miss Hardcastle, 
especially in the barmaid scene; but the whole 
interest of the comedy was absorbed in Mr. Buck- 
stone’s Tony Lumpkin, one of the most admirable 
renderings that actor has ever given to the public 
On Thursday Mr. Buckstone produced a little 
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farce which is quite ‘‘weeks after the fair,” as 
may be seen from its name, The Rifle and How to 
Use it. The rifle-corps craze is over, and the 
legerdemain of politics has once more allied 
England and France in arms. Had this farce 
been produced two months ago, it might have 


run up to the period when the humiliating | 


Chinese news of the other day was in type, as 
it is, it cannot run long, admirably as it is 
written. Mr. Percival Floff (Mr. Buckstone) is a 
member of a rifle corps, and, full of wine and 
valour, tries, at eleven o'clock one night, his 
facility of aim at a tailor’s dummy, which he takes 
for a man and an enemy. Reason then asserts 
her authority, and Mr. Floff must fly to America ; 
however, he only flies (circuitously) to Clapham, 
where he astounds the wife of his bosom by the 
most eccentric conduct. The advent of a police- 
man, Alfred Charles Mutton (Mr. Compton), 
prowling after Mary, the cook, is, on Mr. Flojf’s 
part, the coming of retribution, and this cowardly 
rifleman treats the officer of the blue with much 
courtesy and wine—the policeman necessarily gets 
drunk. All however ends blissfully. The arrival 
of the head of the dummy, with a bill for com- 

ensation, is the medium whereby Mr. Floff 
indulges in flights of joy and satisfaction. Mr. Buck- 
stone was admirably fitted with his character ; and 
his appearance in brown Knickerbocker trousers 
at once sent the house intoroars. The great scene 
was the first interview between Flof and the police- 
man, played by Mr. Compton in the most grotesque 
manner and dressed perfectly. The gross cowardice 
exhibited by Floff and the utter stupidity exhibited 
by the policeman were a glorious contrast. That 
the piece was successful, remains beyond a doubt ; 
whether it will keep the stage many nights, is 
quite another question. 

Sr. JAmes’s THEATRE.—The best friends of 
this theatre, if it has any, would not know the 
building now the alterations made by the new 
directory are almost completed. The pilasters in 
the gallery have been altogether removed, the 
backs of the second tier of boxes thrown open, the 
scroll-work with which the pillars dividing the 
boxes of the grand tier were faced, abolished, and 
that unique band of crimson damask which ran 
round the edge of that same grand tier is also now 
amongst the things that are past. The gallery 
has been made more commodious, and the pit has 
been much enlarged, having been sunk in order 
to obtain a greater depth of seats. This will de- 
cidedly be the most luxurious shilling pit in Lon- 
don, for the seats are stuffed, and each has a back. 
The charming vignettes have been retouched, the 
gilding reburnished ; and at least this may be said 
of the St. James’s, that it is cleaner and more 
wholesome than it has been for many years. It 
is certain that this enlargement of the audience 
part of the theatre betokens an assurance on the 
part of the new lessee, Mr. F. B. Chatterton, that 
the season will be successful. This of course is 
to be proved. The names of Mr. Leigh Murray, 
Mr. Charles Young, Mrs. Frank Matthews, and 
Miss Lydia Thompson, promise much—infinitely 
more than the opening piece, which is by Mr. 
Fitzball, and entitled Zhe Widow's Wedding. A 

arody on Virginius, by Mr. Leicester Bucking- 
bom, is to follow. The burlesque contains some 
very respectable puns. The entertainments are to 
conclude with The Swiss Cottage, which is getting 
rather an old property, but its music will always 
justify its revival. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—Report speaks very 
highly of the ‘ effects” to be produced in Mr. 
Planché’s Watteauism on Monday next, and which 
is entitled Love and Fortune. Miss C. Leclerq 
returns to this house, of which she was ever an 
ornament. That she ever left it, even for a time, 
must be regretted by all her public admirers. 

ADELPHI THEATRE.—We have two capital 
pieces of information with respect to this house— 

iss Woolgar will appear on the opening-night of 
the season, next Monday ; and on that same 
evening the public will have an opportunity of 
again witnessing Mr. Webster’s unapproachable 
performance in the tender drama, One Touch of 
Nature. Mr. Watts Phillips is about to produce 





a drama at this theatre. 
some of the scenes. 


SapLEr’s WELLS THEATRE.— Mr. Phelps has 
been playing King Lear during the week. Beyond 
a doubt Mr. Phelps’s magnificent delineation of 
the greatest Shaksperian character is the best thing 
of its kind to be seen on the English stage, but 
we must take this objection to it, that in common 
with Mr. Macready, Mr. Phelps certainly errs in 
his first scene. The flattery of Regan and Goneril is 
so daring, the honesty of Cordelia so clear, that no 
other than a very weak-minded man would decide 
as Lear does decide ; hence anything like deter- 
mination in Lear on his first appearance is totally 
out of character. This determination Mr. Phelps 
exhibits, and it is enhanced by its combination 
with great physical weakness. The consequence 
is, that an audience, possibly without being aware 
of the fact, receive an erroneous impression, the 
effect of which is to diminish the sympathy they 
would feel for Zear throughout the play, were the 
opening scene to exhibit Zear both mentally 
and physically weak—the remainder of the play 
exhibiting the struggles of a weak mind en- 
deavouring to recall the great strength of early- 
days. 

Otymric THEATRE.—This theatre re-opens 
to-night, and as an evidence of the great success 
of Mr. T. Taylor’s exquisite drama, it is still the 
staple feature in the bill of the play. 


Report speaks highly of 











MISCELLANEA. 
ae 


THE botanical world have to deplore the loss of 
Professor Henfrey of King’s Coliege, London, and 
member of several learned societies, who expired 
at Turnham Green on the 7th inst. Mr. Henfrey 
is extensively known for the excellent articles in 
the ‘‘ Micrographic Dictionary,” which he con- 
tributed in collaboration with Dr. Griffith, besides 
many interesting works on vegetable physiology. 

The statue of the late Feargus O’Connor, which 
was placed a few weeks ago in the public 
Arboretum, Nottingham, was found besmeared 
with tar and otherwise defaced. The corporation 
have offered a reward of 5/., and the Chartist 
committee a further reward of 50/., for the 
discovery of the offenders. Up to the present 
time the perpetrators of this paltry spite are un- 
discovered. 

PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FOR GOVERNMENT IN- 
STITUTIONS.—To enable the public to derive full 
advantage from the photographic negatives made, 
officially, for the Science and Art Department, 
from rare and valuable objects in public and other 
collections, British and foreign, the Committee of 
Council on Education has caused an office for the 
sale of photographic impressions from such nega- 
tives to be established at the South Kensington 
Museum, which will be opened on the 3rd of Oc- 
tober. Photographic negatives made by order of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, and for the 
War and other Government offices, will also be sold. 
The tariff for unmounted impressions will be as 
follows: a single impression, the dimensions of 
which contain less than 40 square inches, e. g., 
5x7 inches, or 4x 8 inches, 5d. Above 40 square 
inches, 2$d. should be added for every 20 square 
inches or under. A detailed list of the objects 
photographed is printed, price 2d. The depart- 
ment does not charge itself with the mounting of 
impressions, as the public is able to do this for 
itself. 

Krew GarpEns.—Next Friday, the 30th instant, 





will be the last day this year of the Royal Palace 
Pleasure Grounds and new Arboretum being open 
to the public, as they close for the season on that 
day. These extensive and magnificent gardens 
are now in all their autumnal beauty and 


splendour; the foliage of the immense variety of | 


plants, shrubs, and trees, from the great diversity 


of tints and shades of colour displayed by each | 


separate group or clump, is beautiful beyond 


description, forcibly reminding visitors of the | 


exquisite grandeur VOC are i 
exquisite grandeur and beauty of the woods and | Watches sent free to any part of the United Kipgdom, on receipt! 


forests of North America during the fall of the 
leaf or Indian summer of that locality. 


All the 


NC. 
Conservatories, the Palm House, and the two 
Museums in the Botanical Gardens, clog 
six o'clock. The Gardens at half-past six, . 
South KEnstncron Museum. —During the 
week ending September 17, 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday and 
Saturday, free days, 5061; on Monday and Tas, 
day, free evenings, 4959. On the three Students 
days (admission to the public 64.), 700: on 
Students’ evening, Wednesday, 96. Total, 10,816 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘Modern Spiritualism ”’ shall be noticed next week, 
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DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRicay 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20¢, per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 


A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wve tn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 3. 
per dozen. sib 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittan, 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on pg 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London, 


PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR Dyzp 
; ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS, 
In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALES 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 





“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extr- 


ordinary productions of modern chemistry.” — Illustrated Londn 
News, July 19, 1851. 

Along and interesting report on the products of E. F. rs 
Laboratory, by a Special Scientific Commission from the of 


The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January l0th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT- 
These medicines are invaluable to all sufferers, whatever the 
nature or duration of their maladies. In the fevers and relaxed 
states of the system, now prevailing through the unseasonably mid 
weather, nothing is so serviceable in preventing disease and bracing 
the unstrung nerves and giving tone as Holloway’s matchless pre- 
rations, which are easily and universally procurable, and can be 
oneficially used by the most ignorant person without danger. The 
Ointment, applied over the liver and kidneys, acts most marvellously, 
restoring them to healthy and regular action. These noble remedies 
operate equally on all diseased parts of the system, whether interna 
or external ; their wholesome influence over avery organ, whether 
merely disordered or absolutely diseased, is incredible. 








RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


V HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, isrecom 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages:—lst, 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exto- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any of 
the body, by night or day ; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is pe 
concealed from observation. , 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our bm 
probation, and we vata aol advise the use of it to all those 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fally,not 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss 4? 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—Williaa 
Ferguson, Esq., F.RS., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. Guthrie, Ex., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bov- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College bit mw 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy's Hospit rd 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. i 
Curling, Esq., F-R.S., Surgeon to the London Hos ital ; W. ; 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Fore; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Bm, 
F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. which 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (whi 
cannot fail to fit) ean be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacture, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage i 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, I 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10, 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-ofiet 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &— 

The material of which these are made is recommended BY 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIB Mn 
the best invention for giving efficient and gta fon su COBE 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, q 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and Dat 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from’ 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 









{&P Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


B ENSON’S WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs.—SILVER WATCHES, 2 to’) Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Tilustrated Watch Pamphiet. 





Post Office Orders. ES 
33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. = 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Part Matt, 8.W 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
rpose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
vanities with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY .. pee. 20s. & 24s. per doz. 
sOUTH AFRICAN PORT , we. 20s. & 248. 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
r. VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s, 
ROYAL V wt excellent and natural wine. 
ING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
eel to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
{DID OLD PORT.. cccccce 426. 
srLExD Ten years ° 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ...... eeececes 52s. & 60s. 
‘kages included, and free to any London Railway 
Bottles and packag Station. 








» 





” 


‘Terms caslf. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





ei 
WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
i brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the C/ PE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
orapproved reference prior to delivery. 
«J find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt ofits being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. ; 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 


The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 











NOTICE.—_TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 


+ UWTIN WC 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 
(the consumption of which has now nearly reached 420,000 
dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns), a CASE containing 
four samples, sealed and labelled, will be forwarded on receipt of 
3% postage stamps, viz.. half-pint bottle each of best SOUTH 
AFRICAN SHERRY, PORT, MADEIRA, and AMONTILLADO, 
bottles and case included. COLONIAL BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
Price lists free on application. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ation 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 

lic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 

lachinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
sientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New seERtes of his 
weful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
miversal approbation, and defy competition. i 

ch Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 

and they are put up in the usual > of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the f: imile of his signature. 

At the 1 ing of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


Which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
Offlexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
in Stee] Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham; 


No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 
ROWLANDS’ 











MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented success during 
the last sixty years in the growth and improvement of the Human 
. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens 
Weak hair, Cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff,—and makes it beau- 
tifull soft, Pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
y active ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Poy hios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil 
} pe is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage 
Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe; while its in- 
fadeetion into the Nursery of Royalty and the hi. h esteem in which 
Miversally held, with numerous testimoniils constantly re 
pf it eflicacy, ge eg Mota surest proofs of its merits.— 
. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s. ° — 
CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 


in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in 









Pert, 0014 at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and 

eee 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
wep on ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 

SHE EVER U > AUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 


ou ‘ASK F GLENFIE PATEN ; y 

aan ie sus Sk FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
A GET IT, fe § : m1 ; od. 

Sold by all Chandler : mae ee kinds are often substituted 


WCTHERSPOON & ©0., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 


AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 

to be peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent impor 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


TRADE ON MARK. 


ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, 
Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states‘ This is superior 
to anything of the kind known.”’ Trade Mark and Recipes on each. 
Packets 4, 8, and 160z. Obtain it where inferior articles are not 
substituted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 
Dealers. 





Paisley ; Dublin; 
774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ir 


BARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 
quickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &€. 
*,” By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 
Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





r Lane, London. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes ofthe 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amort, Broruers, & Co. 


66, St. Paul's Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 

Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G. H.Smitn & Co. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 
your sending us onedozenofsixpenny boxes. JoHun Harvey & Co, 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 21st, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass,and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &c., Hopee & Orcnann. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





* x ‘an 71 
NHE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode, &c. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 





BANK O F DEPOSIT, 
ESTABLISHED a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Capital Stock, 100,0007. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the 


lan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may 


pe obtained with ample securit 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 
notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
Perer Morrison, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 





~ . ‘Ag 

HE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
- ACCOUNT, and BALANCE SHEET of THE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (a.p. 1834), may be had on a written 
or personal application to the Actuary, or to any of the Society's 
Country Agents. To the Report and Accounts is appended a list of 
Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 

No extra charge for joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery Corps. 
Cuarves InGcatt, Actuary, 
Tur Mvtvar Lire AssuRANcE OFrices, 

39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 








MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 57. to 10007. granted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 
). Dearie, Secretary. 

Also advances to any amount on property. 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
+ DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, S.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. Perer Morrison, Managing Director. 
June llth, 1859. 

Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 





PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, AND 57, CHARING CROSS, 
WESTMINSTER. 
BONUS OF 1861.—ALL POLICIES prea ee to the Ist July, 


1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will participate in the next 
Division of Profits. 





above, or to any of the Company's Agent: 


FIRE PROFITS TO THE ASSURED. 


A LUANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE 
AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824. 


(BRANCH OFFICES: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, AND BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS.) 


Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling 
Presipent—SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 
Directors. 


James Helme, Esq. 
John Irving, E 
Sampson Lucas, Esq. 

Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
Thomas Masterman, Esq. 

Jos. M. Montefiore, Esq. 

James Fletcher, Esq. Sir A. de Rothschild, Bart. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. 1. N. de Rothschild, Esq., M.P. 
William Gladstone, Esq. Oswald Smith, x 

Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 


James Alexander, Esq. 
Charles G. Barnett, Esq. 
George H Barnett, Esq. 
Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P. 
Sir George Carroll. 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. 








The PROFITS of the FIRE BRANCH ofthe Company appropriated 
to the ASSURED at the last Quinquennial Meeting will bein course 
of payment from 11 to3o’clock, at the Office, No. 1, Bartholomew Lane, 
London, on and after the 19th instant; and at the various Agencies 
throughout the Kingdom, on and after the 3rd October next. 

The Assured entitled to participate are those whose Policies were 
in force on the 6th day of APRIL last (on which day the Profits were 
declared) and whose Property had been assured with the Company 
for five complete years previously. Parties applying to participate 
are particularly requested to bring their Policies with them to the 
Office, or the last Receipts issued for their Premiums. 

Bartholomew Lane, London, Francis A. ENGELBACH, 

15th September, 1859. Actuary and Secretary. 
The RECEIPTS for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS dueat Michaelmas 
are ready for delivery in Town and throughout the Country. 





NOkTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 
New Assurances during the past year ............6. +. £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ...... 12,565 18 8 
Profit realised since the last septennial in 136,629 50 


nt. PER ANNUM on every policy 






gation” 
Bonus declared of 17. 5s. per ce 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858. 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 ...... eoee 31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Rorradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, . 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. Pp. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 
Alexander Dobic, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at th 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 


Roser? Srracnan, Secretary. 





NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 


{EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, which 

describes the way to obtain £10,000 CONSOLS PAY 

LIFE; or £5,000 CONSOLS PAY AT DEATH. Premium 

One Guinea. No other charge nor liability. No Medical Examina- 

tion. No references to Friends required. Male and Female lives 

admitted on equal terms. 

Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &e., to be made 

to eH J. Farrance, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 

Charing Cross, London. 


*," Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom. 













ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE’; 


1 NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
4 PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSU RANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at_the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rat.- 
way ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

WiiraM J. Vian, Secretary, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 

Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 








INSTITUTED IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, A.D. 1714. 
UN ION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
) FIRE AND LIFE. 
Orrices: 81, CORNHILL, AND 70, BAKER STREET, LONDON 
AND IN BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
HAMBURGH, BERLIN, AND BERNE. 





DIRECTORS, TRUSTEES, &c. 
Henry Aldwin Soames, Esq., Chairman. 
William Gilpin, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
James Bentley, Esq. J. Remington Mills, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Es John Morley, Esq. 
8. Preston Child, Esq. John Rogers, Esq. 
Beriah Drew, Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq. 
John Hibbert, Esq. G. Spencer mith, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. W. Foster White. Esq. 
Thomas Mills, Esq., M.P. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
Stephen Wilson, Esq. 
RECEIPTS for FIRE PREMIUMS due at MICHAELMAS are 
now ready at the Head Office, and with the respective Agents in 
the Country. 
Forms for Life Insurance, with Tables of Rates,sent on application. 











For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the offices as 
S. 


Ww. B. Lewis, Secretary, 


YABLE DURING ¢ 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


FOR 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects the 
greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects 
more agreeable tone than any other instruments.. They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more ; 
the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models, 
an additional ho ower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second person, and still, wader the New Patent, tho 
performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now admirably slapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best, 


Secular as well as Sacred Music. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 
No. 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, Additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case 


2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto ye ee 2 i ey oe 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 


N.B.—A New Tutor Expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by Rimpavut, Price 4s. 





Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuurcu, Scnoot, HALL, or ConcERT-Room :— 


0. GutvzEas. ; No. 
. ONE STOP, Oak Case ... he as eee cud Se 3. om 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case 
; Ditto Mahogany Case . a _ st sos Lan Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood oo 2. oa 8. THREE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case 33 
. FIVE STOPS (Te 0 Rows Vibrators), Oak Case so ae 9. EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak or Rosewood Case 
Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case ges wi 10. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Oak Case ae 
. EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak, 25 guineas ; Rosewood... 11. Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case __... 
TWELVE STOPS (Four Rows Vibrators), Oak or Rosewood Case... 85 | 12. PATENT MODEL (ditto) Polished Oak or Rosewood Case 55 





Messrs, CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 


NEW AND a COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


N GUINEAS. oO. GuINEas. 
1 ‘In Manocany Case, 6% octaves fe - si a 25 | 5. The Unique PIANoFoRTE, with — check action, — Rose- 
. In RosEwoop, with Circular Fall, 63 octaves ‘ie a .. 80 6. Th Sener moig eg gl ly el ‘ bk ‘ ' 
wi e ForEIGN MopEL, extremely e egan 0 ique 8 rings 7 octaves 
2. In RosEwoop, elegant Case, Frets, &c. tee ase “2° wis best check action, &c. The most powerful of all wri yc 50 
4, In VERY ELEGANT WALNUT, Ivory-Fronted Keys, yan . The West Inp1A Monet, expressly for hot climates $3 40 


+ 


ALSO TO THEIR 
Immense Assortment of New and SEconD-HAND INSTRUMENTS, by BRoADWOOD, COLLARD, and ERARD, for Sale or Hire. 


Full Descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes sent upon application. 





NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CHAPPELL’S Popular Instruction Book for the Violin.. 
CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto Flute ... tis 
CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto English Concertina ate 


a. 
‘CHAPPELL’S 100 Dances (chiefly D’ Albert’s) for the Violin ... 1 6 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for the V jolin... 1 6 
CHAPPELL’S 100 Operatic Melodies (all the best Operas) for the 
Violin 1 6 | CHAPPELL’s ditto ditto German Concertina ... 
6 
0 


CHAPPELL’ 8 ditto ditto Cornet-a- Piston 
Riupavr’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of the best 
Composers) for the Harmoniums 


N.B.—Similar Works “for the Flute, ‘the Cornet: -a- Piston, ‘and for 
the Concertina .. each 1 
RimBavtt’s Complete Tutor for the Harmonium _ say ns oe 


A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (post FREE) on application to 


CHAPPELL AND icone 49 AND 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





—————— 





Printed by Joseru SautH, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapzcny & Evans, in the precinct of Whitefriars, in the 
city of London, and published by him at the office, No. 4, thous erie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city. —Saturpay, Septe mber 24, 1859 
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